ON THE DOOMED SHIP. 


By CHARLES MARQUARDT. 


SPEAK of the Drummond Castle as 
] the doomed ship, not because there 
was anything in the passage itself pre- 
monitory in the slightest degree of the 
disaster, but because the catastrophe 
which has startled the world was so 
unexpected, so sudden, so terrible, so 
near the end of a pleasant. journey, that it 
seems as if a thunderbolt of fate had been 
stored up for us, and launched with quick 
intent on the hapless liner that now 
lies off the rocky coast of Brittany so 
much old iron. So far from there being 
any evil omen in our passage, wind and 
weather conspired together during almost 


the entire run to make our home-going an 
exceedingly pleasant one. My recollection 
of the incidents on board ship up to the 
fatal night is only a vague impression of 


propitious circumstances and agreeable 
companions, for life on board ship com- 
pels a comradeship that is unknown on 
shore. In my case, I should long have 
remembered my return on the Drummond 
Castle after the two years and a half I 
spent in Johannesburg—the latter part of 
the time in the thick of the revolution, 
albeit I was entirely a spectator on the 
outskirts of the intrigue; but now the 
whole thing is rivetted in my memory for 
ever by reason of the awful fate that 
overtook every living soul of my fellow- 
passengers on that terrible night in June. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in May— 
the 28th to be quite precise—when we 
sailed out of Capetown on the Drummond 
Castle, with nearly two hundred and fifty 
souls on board, of whom two-thirds were 
passengers, homeward bound. The vessel 
was a familiar sight at the Cape. Though 
smaller than several of the Currie liners, she 
was a first rate sea-boat of proved capacity, 
for it was fifteen years since she had first 
taken the water—in the Clyde. She was 
an intermediate steamer, calling only at Las 
Palmas on the home journey, whereas the 
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mail-boats look in at Madeira, and give 
passengers the option of disembarking at 
Plymouth. The intermediate boats, too, 
accomplish the journey in twenty-one days, 
against the nineteen days that the mail- 
boats require. Yet a more comfortable 
vessel than the Drummond Castle no one 
could demand. She was manned by a first- 
rate crew, a hundred strong, and the 
captain, Mr. W. W. Pierce, whom I got to 
know quite intimately from sitting near him 
at table, was a seaman of great experience, 
whose whole demeanour would have in- 
spired the most timid travellers with the 
utmost confidence. Thus everything was 
in our favour, and as we left the Cape the 
crowd on the quay who came to see us off 
had not the shadow of a foreboding as to 
the end of our voyaging. 

Ship life, as I have said, makes com- 
radeship, and I soon got to know many 
of my fellow-passengers and their little 
life-stories, which, in view of the pleasure 
of home-coming, they did not struggle to 
conceal as they would have done had they 
been either in South Africa or in England. 
The smoking-room, which was situated in 
the extreme stern of the ship, was the 
great rendezvous for the men, and as my 
cabin was the second from the smoking- 
room, on the starboard side of the same 
deck, I was naturally in and out there a 
great deal. There were all sorts and con- 
ditions of men aboard. There was the 
veteran settler, Mr. Peachey, with eight 
or nine members of his family, who was 
coming on a visit to England, after having 
borne the heat and burden of the day 
in South Africa for many a year. There 
were the ten time-expired men from some 
of her Majesty’s ships: good-natured 
jolly fellows, one of whom, Boatswain 
Motyer, was practically the last man I had 
the chance of talking with on board the 
ill-fated vessel. Some of the younger 
passengers, indeed, had never been in 
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England at all, and were all alert to see 
the country of which they must have heard 
their parents talk so often. Indeed, we 
had quite a little 
nursery-full of 
children—Mr. and 
Mrs. Gethin with 
their two little girls 
from East London, 
a lady with two 
children from Port 
Elizabeth, two 
ladies with four 
children each from 
Delagoa Bay, and 
so on. Our small 
passengers were 
merry little crea- 
tures, and seemed 
to enjoy the whole 
novelty of their 
surroundings in the 
big ship as much as 
anybody on board. 

Undisturbed as 
we were by any 
threatening signs 
in the weather, the 
usual round of 
merrymaking kept 
any day from seeming dreary. Before we 
reached Las Palmas we had some capital 
exciting sports which gave infinite pleasure 
to all of us for two days. 
the usual kind. The men vied with each 
other in every sort of race. Very grotesque, 
for instance—as I think most sports aboard 
ship necessarily are — was the obstacle 
race. No less amusing was the sham 
cockfight on deck; while putting the 
weight lured out all the strong men on 
board, notably the jolly tars from the 
Navy, who entered heart and soul into all 
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this innocent nonsense. There is one 
great advantage of sports on board ship, 
and that is the scope they offer feminine 
competitors, who 
stand too much 
on their dignity 
when on shore. A 
number of our lady 
passengers took 
part in our sports 
with great en- 
thusiasm. They 
amused themselves 
and us all with 
their potato and 
egg and spoon 
races, while the 
eagerness they dis- 
played in their 
frantic attempts to 
be the first in 
threading a needle 
was the cause of 
endless merriment. 

That and the like 
were the most ex- 
citing events of the 
voyage until we 
were off Cape 
Verde. Then there 
sprang up a heavy squall, and great sheets 
of rain swept the decks. But that was 
destined to be a very short break in the 
monotony of favouring winds; for we passed 
through it in three or four hours. Another 
variation of a different kind occurred when 
we bore down on Las Palmas. A number of 
us went ashore and spent a charming day 
in this paradise, and when we joined the 
vessel in the evening we found that we had 
been recruited by seven new passengers. 
Among them was the Rev. Mr. Sandbach, 
a Wesleyan clergyman from Stockport, 
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and his wife. On the following day we 
encountered a pretty strong head wind, 
but by morning it had considerably 
lessened. 

Then the fatal Tuesday dawned. During 
the day a drizzling Scotch mist began 
to settle down on us, and a thick fog 
enveloped the vessel. It was a ticklish 
bit of coast we were off, and at 7.30 p.m. 
the ship was stopped and soundings were 
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series of fableaux vivants, and the whole 
thing was pleasantly rounded off when 
Captain Pierce joined us for five 
minutes at the end, and made a pleasant 
little speech in reply to the vote of 
thanks which had been passed to him 
for the courtesy he had shown us all. 
When the last strains of ‘God Save the 
Queen,” right heartily sung, had died 
away, and we had mutually congratulated 
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taken. Everything, however, seemed to be 
right, and we were soon full speed again 
and in the very best of spirits. For this was 
to be our last evening but one on board, 
and we had been such a happy family that, 
short as was the time we had been to- 
gether, we were half sad at the prospect 
of parting and yet glad to think that we 
were so near home. So merry and light- 
hearted indeed were we that the concert 
of the evening was one of the heartiest 
we had had. Some of the ladies played, 
and some of the men sang, there was a 


one another on the pleasantness of 
the evening’s entertainment, most of the 
audience disappeared to make ready for the 
night. I came on deck with a lady. The 
night was pitch dark, and after a few strolls 
round the deck my friend paused at the 
companion way, and bidding me “* Good- 
night,” disappeared below to her cabin. 

This was shortly before eleven, and I 
was in no mood to retire so early. So I 
sauntered into the smoking-room, which 
was so near my cabin, to find some five 
or six men there, including the naval 
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boatswain of whom I have spoken, Mr. 
Motyer. When I asked him if he was 
thinking of settling in for the night he 
said: ‘‘ No; whenever there’s a fog on I 
never go to bed. I stay on deck all 
night.” It was almost a prophetic speech, 
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at all. The engines had ceased their 
pulsations, while the bell from the bridge 
down to the engine-room was ringing 
loudly. 

I have no very distinct recollection of the 
events that were crowded into the next few 
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for no sooner had he made it than we 
heard a loud grating noise, and the room 
seemed to tilt up slightly. ‘That’s a 
collision!” said the boatswain, and we all 
rushed out, he and I first, because we 
were nearest the door. We rushed along 
the deck towards the bow, but in the 


intense darkness nothing was to be seen 


minutes. 


I remember observing to the 
boatswain that the ship’s bows were getting 
very low and near the water, and then I 
rushed back to my cabin, noting on my way 
that some sailors were uncovering one 


of the boats. . I managed to get on a light 
great-coat, anticipating the possibility of 
having to spend the night in an open boat, 
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and then I tied the life-belt that hung 
in my cabin round me. None too 


soon, for when I came on deck again 
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the vessel was heeling forwards at such 
an angle that it was almost impossible 
for me to stand upon it. The only person 
I noticed on board was a fellow-passenger, 
Mr. Hinds, who asked me if I could lend 
him a life-belt. I told him he would find 
one in my cabin, though I can’t say 
whether he got it or not. I know now, 
however, that his was the first body 
washed ashore. Then I dashed across the 
deck, by this time canting up at a frightful 
angle, and seizing the stanchion supporting 
the awning, managed to seat myself astride 
the bulwark. Then, as the bow sank and 
put out the fires, the electric lights suddenly 
blinked out, and we were left in utter 
darkness. Immediately after, I found my- 
self in the water, the ship having slipped 
off into the water right beneath me; and 
as it did, the rush of air through the 
port-holes caused by the inrush of water 
created a deafening noise. I heard one 
piercing yell of a woman, and in the dark- 
ness I could hear people shouting out to 
one another in thé water. But that soon 
stopped. Somehow or other, a big spar 
used to hold the canvas cover across the 
top of one of the boats, which had been 
upset just as it was being swung outwards, 
came my way, and I caught hold of it. 
I found some eight or nine people clinging 
to it, but soon there were only three of 
us—myself, Ellis, the fourth officer, who 
had been a great deal on the bridge that 
day, and a man whom I did not know, but 
who was, I think, a passenger. He was 
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the first to drop off. Then Ellis and I 
managed to rig up a sort of triangular 
raft, and on it we floated about for a long 
time, immersed in water up to our necks. 

At last Ellis got too exhausted to hold 
on any longer, and he slipped off, leaving 
me the solitary voyager on the raft, with 
endless corpses, as it seemed, constantly 
turning up around me, and here and there 
a floating crate or bit of wreckage, for, 
though I was so long in the water, I was 
really floating about in a very limited area 
after all, driven in by one current, drifted 
outwards by another. Then my crazy 
raft broke up, and I was left with the spar. 
Thus I floated about for hours, until I 
sighted a fishing-cobble, and I was picked 
up, half dazed, by the kindly old fisherman 
Berthelet, whom I shall never forget. He 
rowed me to his island home, Ushant, two 
miles off, and tended me with the utmost 
kindness. ‘Though I had been twelve 
hours in the water and was half-numbed, 
the attention which I received very soon 
pulled me together, little the worse for 
my night’s outing. 

When I woke two hours later the 
ghastliness of the tragedy dawned upon 
me, as I heard that bodies were being 
washed up constantly on the neighbouring 
islands, also on the mainland, and Moléne. 
At the last-named the only two survivors 
besides myself—Quartermaster Wood and 
Seaman Godbolt—had been rescued by 
some of the gallant fishermen who ply 
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their precarious calling on that unfor- 
gettable coast. 

The scenes during the next few days 
were harrowing beyond measure, bodies 
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being washed up on the islands of Moléne, 
Ushant, and at Le Conquét. I shall never 
forget the Saturday (June 20) when a 
number of bodies were buried on Ushant. 
All the inhabitants—there are only some 
two thousand of them—came out dressed 
in the quaint costumes which make the 
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pall, that of a lady passenger, was 
carried by twelve girls in native costume, 
while the body of a little girl was borne 
by a woman. It was a melancholy and 
impressive sight, which all who saw will 
never forget. After the service I left the 
island which had sheltered me. Berthelet, 
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Bretons so picturesque. The bodies had 
been laid in the old life-boat station, but 
were taken thence to the church for the 
funeral service. The Abbé and three priests 
performed the rites of burial after the 
manner of theirChurch. The body of poor 
Ellis was borne on the shoulders of the 
fishermen, and we three survivors, whoalone 
were left to tell the tale, walked behind 
it to its last resting-place. One white 


who knew a little English, accompanied 
me to the steamer which was to take me 
to Brest, where everybody was anxious to 
hear some account of the disaster and 
of the victims. Several English people had 
hurried to the old town to glean some par- 
ticulars, scanty enough as they were, of 
the friends and loved ones who had gone 
down with the ill-fated vessel. 

It was, indeed, little enough one could 
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tell them of the disaster itself; still less of 
the individual victims they inquired after 
so pitifully. And the pain of it all was 
only increased when I landed in London 
two days later, because the inquiries were 
increased tenfold; and still there was no 
more to tell. Wives and sisters, mothers 
and lovers, besieged the office of Messrs. 
Currie, wild-eyed with grief, longing for 
some scrap of information which would 
throw any light whatever on the passengers 
or the crew of the lost liner. It was 
difficult, indeed, to convince some of 
them that the castastrophe had fallen, 
that the end had come. How many 
photographs I have had submitted to 
me, to see if I could identify them with 
some of my unhappy fellow-passengers !— 
for many a young Englishman has dis- 
appeared from view in South Africa, and 


his relatives at home are terrified lest he 
should be lying stark and dead off Ushant. 
So much there is to the anxious hearts at 
home in the slightest similarity of name. 

The hopelessness of it all has impressed 
me as strongly as anything that has 
occurred as | have sat in the prosaic 
shipping office in busy Fenchurch Street 
day after day, and been eagerly visited by 
saddened, inconsolable crowds of mourners, 
who are waiting, waiting for those who 
will never return. 

And that is all the story of the great 
lost liner. 


A LYRIC OF JAPAN. 


My Love is an almond-eyed girl ; 


Her face is 


as round 


as the moon; 


In her hair there is never a curl; 


And her smile 


is the sunshine 


of noon. 


Her name is Li-kinta-Sim-poo, 
She dwelleth in Tokio’s town, 
And peacocks in silver and blue 
Emblazon the folds of her gown. 


We sat by the river one day, 
She twanging a sounding guitar, 
And watching the smoke curl away 
From the end of my fragrant cigar. 


When shyly I asked her to wed 

While the summer still reigned in the land, 
She replied with a nod of the head 

Which no one could misunderstand. 


WILFRID 


WIiLtson GIBSON. 
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By GEORGE 


IV.—THE 


HE ordinary West-End Londoner— 

who is a citizen of no city at all, 

but dwells amid a mere conglomerate of 
houses at a certain distance from Charing 
Cross—has known a fleeting surprise 
when, by rare chance, his eye fell upon 
the advertisement of some such newspaper 
as the Battersea Times, the Camberwell 
Mercury, or the Islington Gazette. To 
him, these and the like districts are 
nothing more than compass points of the 
huge metropolis. He may be in practice 
acquainted with them; if historically 
inclined, he may think of them as 
old-time villages swallowed up by insati- 
able London; but he has never grasped 
the fact that in Battersea, Camberwell, 


Islington, there are people living who 
name these places as their home; who 
are born, subsist, and die there as though 
in a distinct town, and practically without 


consciousness of its obliteration in the 
map of a world capital. 

This stable element of the population 
consists of more or less old-fashioned 
people. Round about them is the cease- 
less coming and going of nomads who 
keep abreast with the time, who take their 
lodgings by the week, their houses by the 
month ; who camp indifferently in regions 
old and new, learning their geography in 
train and tram-car. Abiding parishioners 
are wont to be either very poor or 
established in a moderate prosperity ; they 
lack enterprise, either for good or ill: if 
comfortably off, they owe it, as a rule, to 
some predecessor’s exertion. And for the 
most part, though little enough endowed 
with the civic spirit, they abundantly pride 
themselves on their local permanence. 

Representative of this class was Mr. 
Archibald Jordan, a native of Islington, 
and, at the age of five and forty, still 
faithful to the streets which he had trodden 
as a child. His father started a small 
grocery business in Upper Street; Archi- 
bald succeeded to the shop, advanced 
soberly, and at length admitted a partner, 
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by whose capital and energy the business 
was much increased. After his thirtieth 
year Mr. Jordan ceased to stand behind 
the counter. Of no very active disposition, 
and but moderately set on gain, he found 
it pleasant to spend a few hours daily over 
the books and the correspondence, and 
for the rest of his time to enjoy a gossipy 
leisure, straying among the acquaintances 
of a lifetime, or making new in the 
decorous bar-parlours, billiard-rooms, and 
other such retreats which allured his 
bachelor liberty. His dress and bearing 
were unpretentious, but impressively 
respectable ; he never allowed his garments 
(made by an Islington tailor, an old 
schoolfellow) to exhibit the least sign of 
wear, but fashion affected their style as 
little as possible. Of middle height, and 
tending to portliness, he walked at an 
unvarying pace, as a man who had never 
known undignified hurry ; in his familiar 
thoroughfares he glanced about him with 
a good-humoured air of proprietorship, or 
with a look of thoughtful criticism for any 
changes that might be going forward. 
No one had ever spoken flatteringly of his 
visage; he knew himself a very homely- 
featured man, and accepted the fact, as 
something that had neither favoured nor 
hindered him in life. But it was his 
conviction that no man’s eye had a 
greater power of solemn and overwhelm- 
ing rebuke, and this gift he took a 
pleasure in exercising, however trivial the 
occasion. 

For five-and-twenty years he had lived 
in lodgings; always within the narrow 
range of Islington respectability, yet never 
for more than a twelvemonth under the 
same roof. This peculiar feature of Mr. 
Jordan’s life had made him a subject of 
continual interest to local landladies, 
among whom were several life-long resi- 
dents, on friendly terms of old time with 
the Jordan family. To them it seemed an 
astonishing thing that a man in such 
circumstances had not yet married; 
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granting this eccentricity, they could not 
imagine what made him change his abode 
so often. Nota landlady in Islington but 
would welcome Mr. Jordan to her rooms, 
and, having got him, do her utmost to 
prolong the connection. He had been 
known to quit a house on the paltriest 
excuse, removing to another in which he 
could not expect equally good treatment. 
There was no accounting for it; it must 
be taken as an ultimate mystery of life, 
and made the most of as a perennial topic 
of neighbourly conversation. 

As to the desirability of having Mr. 
Jordan for a lodger there could be no 
difference of opinion among rational 
womankind. Mrs. Wiggins, indeed, had 
taken his sudden departure from her house 
so ill that she always spoke of him 
abusively ; but who heeded Mrs. Wiggins ? 
Even in the sadness of hope deferred, 
those ladies who had entertained him 
once, and speculated on his possible 
return, declared Mr. Jordan a “‘ thorough 
gentleman.” Lodgers, as a class, do not 
recommend themselves in Islington; Mr. 
Jordan shone against the dusky back- 
ground with almost dazzling splendour. 
To speak of lodgers as of cattle, he was 
a prize creature. A certain degree of 
he might 
be a trifle fastidious about cooking; 
he stood upon his dignity; but no one 
could say that he grudged reward for 
service rendered. It was his practice 
to pay more than the landlady asked. 
‘‘ Twenty-five shillings a week, you say ? 
I shall give you twenty-eight. ut P 
and with raised forefinger he went through 
the catalogue of his demands. Every- 
thing must be done precisely as he 
directed ; even in the laying of his table 
he insisted upon certain minute pecu- 
liarities, and to forget one of them was to 
earn that gaze of awful reprimand which 
Mr. Jordan found (or thought) more 
efficacious than any spoken word. Against 
this precision might be set his strange 
indulgence in the matter of bills; he 
merely regarded the total, was never 
known to dispute an item. Only twice in 
his long experience had he quitted a 
lodging because of exorbitant charges, 
and on these occasions he sternly refused 
to discuss the matter. ‘“ Mrs. Hawker, I 
am paying your account with the addition 
of one week’s rent. Your rooms will be 
vacant at eleven o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing.” And until the hour of departure no 
entreaty, no prostration could induce him 
to utter a syllable. 

It was on the first of June, 1889, his 


comfort he firmly exacted ; 
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forty-fifth birthday, that Mr. Jordan re- 
moved from quarters he had occupied for 
ten months, and became a lodger in the 
house of Mrs. Elderfield. 

Mrs. Elderfield, a widow, aged three- 
and-thirty, with one little girl, was but a 
casual resident in Islington; she knew 
nothing of Mr. Jordan, and made no 
inquiries about him. Strongly impressed, 
as every woman must needs be, by his air 
and tone of mild authority, she congratu- 
lated herself on the arrival of such an 
inmate ; but no subservience appeared in 
her demeanour ; she behaved with studious 
civility, nothing more. Her words were 
few and well chosen. Always neatly 
dressed, yet always busy, she moved about 
the house with quick, silent step, and 
cleanliness marked her path. The meals 
were well cooked, well served. Mr. 
Jordan being her only lodger, she could 
devote to him an undivided attention. At 
the end of his first week the critical 
gentleman felt greater satisfaction than he 
had ever known. 

The bill lay upon his table at breakfast- 
time. He perused the items, and, much 
against his habit, reflected upon them. 
Having breakfasted, he rang the bell. 

“* Mrs. Elderfield od 

He paused, and looked gravely at the 
widow. She had a plain, honest, healthy 
face, with resolute lips, and an eye that 
brightened when she spoke; her well-knit 
figure, motionless in its respectful attitude, 
declared a thoroughly sound condition of 
the nerves. 

“Mrs. Elderfield, your bill is so very 
moderate that I think you must have 
forgotten something.” 

‘“* Have you looked it over, Sir ? 

“I never trouble about the details. 
Please examine it.” 

“‘ There is no need, Sir. 
a mistake.” 

‘I said, Mrs. Elderfield, please examine 
She seemed to hesitate, but obeyed. 

‘“‘ The bill is quite correct, Sir.” 

** Thank you.” 

He paid it at once and said no more. 
The weeks went on. To Mr. Jordan’s 
surprise, his landlady’s zeal and efficiency 
showed no diminution, a thing unpre- 
cedented in his long and varied experi- 
ence. After the first day or two he had 
found nothing to correct; every smailest 
instruction was faithfully carried out. 
Moreover, he knew for the first time in 
his life the comfort of absolutely clean 
rooms. The best of his landladies hitherto 
had not risen above that conception of 


” 


I never make 


it. 
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domestic purity which is relative to Lon- 
don soot and fog. His palate, too, was 
receiving an education. Probably he had 
never eaten of a joint rightly cooked, or 
tasted a potato boiled as it should be; 
more often than not, the food set before 
him had undergone a process which left it 
masticable indeed, but void of savour and 
nourishment. Many little attentions of 
which he had never dreamed kept him 
in a wondering cheerfulness. And at 
length he said to himself: ‘‘ Here I shall 
stay.” 

Not that his constant removals had been 
solely due to discomfort and a hope of 
better things. The secret—perhaps not 
entirely revealed even to himself—lay in 
Mr. Jordan’s sense of his own importance, 
and his uneasiness whenever he felt that, 
in the eyes of a landlady, he was becom- 
ing a mere everyday person—an ordinary 
lodger. No sooner did he detect a sign 
of this than he made up his mind to move. 
It gave him the keenest pleasure of which 
he was capable when, on abruptly announ- 
cing his immediate departure, he perceived 
the landlady’s profound mortification. 
To make the blow heavier he had even 
resorted to artifice, seeming to express a 
most lively contentment during the very 
days when he had decided to leave and 


was asking himself where he should next 


abide. One of his delights was to return 
to a house which he had quitted years ago, 
to behold the excitement and bustle occa- 
sioned by his appearance, and play the 
good-natured autocrat over grovelling 
dependents. In every case, save the two 
already mentioned, he had parted with his 
landlady on terms of friendliness, never 
vouchsafing a reason for his going away, 
genially illuding every attempt to obtain 
an explanation, and at the last abounding 
in graceful recognition of all that had been 
done for him. Mr. Jordan shrank from 
dispute, hated every sort of contention; this 
characteristic gavea certain refinement to his 
otherwise commonplace existence. Vulgar 
vanity would have displayed itself in pre- 
cisely the acts and words from which his 
self-esteem nervously shrank. And of late 
he had been thinking over the list of his 
landladies, with a half-formed desire to 
settle down, to make himself a permanent 
home. Doubtless as a result of this state 
of mind, he betook himself to a strange 
house, where, as from neutral ground, he 
might reflect upon the lodgings he knew, 
and judge between their merits. He 
could not foresee what awaited him under 
Mrs. Elderfield’s roof ; the event impressed 
him as providential ; he felt, with singular 
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emotion, that choice was taken out of his 
hands. Lodgings could not be more than 
perfect, and such he had found. 

It was not his habit to chat with land- 
ladies. At times he held forth to them on 
some topic of interest, suavely, instruct- 
ively ; if he gave in to their ordinary talk, 
it was with a half-absent smile of con- 
descension. Mrs. Elderfield seeming as 
little disposed to gossip as himself, a 
month elapsed before he knew anything 
of her history ; but one evening the reserve 
on both sides was broken. His landlady 
modestly inquired whether she was giving 
satisfaction, and Mr. Jordan replied with 
altogether unwonted fervour. In the 
dialogue that ensued, they exchanged 
personal information. The widow had 
lost her husband four years ago ; she came 
from the Midlands, but had long dwelt in 
London. Then fell from her lips a casual 
remark which made the hearer uneasy. 

**T don’t think I shall always stay here. 
The neighbourhood is too crowded. I 
should like to have a house somewhere 
further out.” 

Mr. Jordan did not comment on this, 
but it kept a place in his daily thoughts, 
and became at length so much of an 
anxiety that he invited a renewal of the 
subject. 

“You have no intention of moving just 
yet, Mrs. Elderfield ?” 

“I was going to tell you, Sir,” replied 
the landlady, with her respectful calm, 
“that I have decided to make a change 
next spring. Some friends of mine have 
gone to live at Wood Green, and I shall 
look for a house in the same neighbour- 
hood.” 

Mr. Jordan was, in private, gravely 
disturbed. He who had flitted from house 
to house for many years, distressing the 
souls of landladies, now lamented the 
prospect of a forced removal. It was open 
to him to accompany Mrs. Elderfield, but 
he shrank from the thought of living in so 
remote a district. Wood Green! The 
very name appalled him, for he had never 
been able to endure the country. He 
betook himself one dreary autumn after- 
noon to that northern suburb, and what he 
saw did not at all reassure him. On 
his way back he began once more to 
review the list of old lodgings. 

But from that day his conversations 
with Mrs. Elderfield grew more frequent, 
more intimate. In the evening he 
occasionally made an excuse for knocking 
at her parlour door, and lingered for a 
talk which ended only at supper-time. He 
spoke of his own affairs, and grew more 
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ready to do so as his hearer manifested 
a genuine interest, without impertinent 
curiosity. Little by little he imparted to 
Mrs. Elderfield a complete knowledge of 
his commercial history, of his pecuniary 
standing—matters of which he had never 
before spoken to a mere acquaintance. A 
change was coming over him ; the founda- 
tions of habit crumbled beneath his feet; 
he lost his look of complacence, his self- 
confident and superior tone. Bar-parlours 
and billiard-rooms saw him but rarely and 
flittingly. He seemed to have lost his 
pleasure in the streets of Islington, and 
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Mr. Jordan’s character was gone; had he 
figured in the police-court under some 
disgraceful charge these landladies could 
hardly have felt more shocked and pro- 
fessed themselves more disgusted. The 
intelligence spread. Women went out of 
their way to have a sight of Mrs. Elder- 
field’s house; they hung about for a 
glimpse of that sinister person herself. 
She had robbed them, every one, of a 
possible share in Islington’s prize lodger. 
Had it been one of themselves they could 
have borne the chagrin; but a woman 
whom not one of them knew, an alien! 


IN A MOMENT MR. JORDAN’S CHARACTER WAS GONE. 


spent all his spare time by the fireside, 
perpetually musing. 

On a day in March one of his old land- 
ladies, Mrs. Higdon, sped to the house of 


another, Mrs. Evans, panting under a 
burden of strange news. Could it be 
believed! Mr. Jordan was going to 
marry—to marry that woman in whose 
house he was living! Mrs. Higdon had 
it on the very best “authority, that of Mr. 
Jordan’s partner, who spoke of the affair 
without reserve. A new house had already 
been taken—at Wood Green. Well! 
After all these years, after so many excel- 
lent opportunities, to marry a mere stranger 
and forsake Islington! In a moment 


What base arts had she practised? Ah, 
it was better not to inquire too closely 
into the secrets of that lodging-house ! 

Though every effort was made to learn 
the time and place of the ceremony, Mr. 
Jordan’s landladies had the mortification 
to hear of his wedding only when it was 
over. Of course, this showed that he felt 
the disgracefulness of his behaviour; he 
was not utterly lost to shame. It could 
only be hoped that he would not know the 
bitterness of repentance. 

Not till he found himself actually living 
in the house at Wood Green did Mr. 
Jordan realise how little his own will had 
had to do with the recent course of events. 
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Certainly, he had made love to the widow, 
and had asked her to marry him; but 
from that point onward he seemed to have 
put himself entirely in Mrs. Elderfield’s 
hands, granting every request, meeting 
half-way every suggestion she offered, 
becoming, in short, quite a different kind 
of man from his former self. He had not 
been sensible of a moment’s reluctance ; 
he enjoyed the novel sense of yielding 
himself to affectionate guidance. His wits 
had gone wool-gathering ; they returned to 
him only after the short honeymoon at 
Brighton, when he stood upon his own 
hearth-rug, and looked round at the new 
furniture and ornaments which symbolised 
a new beginning of life. 

The admirable landlady had shown her- 
self energetic, clear-headed, and full of 
resource ; it was she who chose the house, 
and transacted all the business in con- 
nection with it; Mr. Jordan had merely 
run about in her company from place 
to place, smiling approval and signing 
cheques. No one could have gone to 
work more prudently, or obtained what 
she wanted at smaller outlay; for all that, 
Mr. Jordan, having recovered something 
like his normal frame of mind, viewed the 
results with consternation. Left to him- 
self, he would have taken a very small 
house, and furnished it much in the style 
of Islington lodgings; as it was, he occu- 
pied a ten-roomed “villa,” with appoint- 
ments which seemed to him luxurious, 
aristocratic. True, the expenditure was of 
no moment toa man in his position, and 
there was no fear that Mrs. Jordan would 
involve him in dangerous extravagance ; 
but he had always lived with such excessive 
economy that the sudden change to a life 
correspondent with his income could not 
but make him uncomfortable. 

Mrs. Jordan had, of course, seen to it 
that her personal appearance harmonised 
with the new surroundings. She dressed 
herself and her young daughter with 
careful appropriateness. There was no 
display, no purchase of gewgaws—merely 
garments of good quality, such as became 
people in easy circumstances. She im- 
pressed upon her husband that this was 
nothing more than a return to the habits 
of her earlier life. Her first marriage had 
been a sad mistake; it had brought her 
down in the world. Now she felt restored 
to her natural position. 

After a week of restlessness, Mr. Jordan 
resumed his daily visits to the shop in 
Upper Street, where he sat as usual among 
the books and the correspondence, and 
tried to assure himself that all would 
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henceforth be well with him. No more 
changing from house to house; a really 
comfortable home in which to spend the 
rest of his days; a kind and most capable 
wife to look after all his needs, to humour 
all his little habits. He could not have 
taken a wiser step. 

For all that, he had lost something, 
though he did not yet understand what it 
was. The first perception of a change 
not for the better flashed upon him one 
evening in the second week, when he 
came home an hour later than his wont. 
Mrs. Jordan, who always stood waiting 
for him at the window, had no smile as he 
entered. 

*“* Why are you late ?’ 
clear, restrained voice. 
‘‘Oh—something or other kept me.” 

This would not do. Mrs. Jordan quietly 
insisted on a full explanation of the delay, 
and it seemed to her unsatisfactory. 

“IT hope you won’t be irregular in your 
habits, Archibald,” said his wife, with 
gentle admonition. ‘‘ What I always liked 
in you was your methodical way of living. 
I shall be very uncomfortable if I never 
know when to expect you.” 

“Yes, my dear, but—business, you 
see #3 

‘* But you have explained that you could 
have been back at the usual time.” 

“ Yes—that’s true—but 8 

“Well, well, you won’t let it happen 
again. Oh, really, Archibald!” she 
suddenly exclaimed. ‘The idea of you 
coming into the room with muddy boots! 
Why, look! There’s a patch of mud on 
the carpet ——” 

“Tt was my hurry to speak to you,” 
murmured Mr. Jordan, in confusion. 

“‘ Please go at once and take your boots 
off. And you left your slippers in the 
bed-room this morning. You must always 
bring them down, and put them in the 
dining-room cupboard ; then they’re ready 
for you when you come into the house.” 

Mr. Jordan had but a moderate appetite 
for his dinner, and he did not talk so 
pleasantly as usual. This was but the 
beginning of troubles such as he had not 
for a moment foreseen. His wife, having 
since their engagement taken the upper 
hand, began to show her determination to 
keep it, and day by day her rule grew 
more galling to the ex-bachelor. He 
himself, in the old days, had plagued his 
landladies by insisting upon method and 
routine, by his faddish attention to domestic 
minutiz ; he now learnt what it was to be 
subjected to the same kind of despotism, 
exercised with much more exasperating 


, 


she asked, in her 
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persistence. Whereas Mrs. Elderfield 
had scrupulously obeyed every direction 
given by ker lodger, Mrs. Jordan was 
evidently resolved that her husband should 
live, move, and have his being inthe strictest 
accordance with her own ideal. Not in 
any spirit of nagging, or ill-tempered 
unreasonableness ; it was merely that she 
had her favourite way of doing every 
conceivable thing, and felt so sure it was 
the best of all possible ways that she could 
not endure any other. ‘The first serious 
disagreement between them had reference 
to conduct at the breakfast-table. After 
a broken night, feeling headachy and 
worried, Mr. Jordan took up his news- 
paper, folded it conveniently, and set it 
against the bread so that he could read 
while eating. Without a word, his wife 
gently removed it, and laid it aside on a 
chair. 

““What are you doing?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“You mustn’t read at meals, Archibald. 
It’s bad manners, and bad for your 
digestion.” 

‘I’ve read the news at breakfast all my 
life, and I shall do so still,” exclaimed the 
husband, starting up and recovering his 
paper. 

“Then you will have breakfast by your- 
self. Amy, we must go into the other 
room till papa has finished.” 

Mr. Jordan ate mechanically, and stared 
at the newspaper with just as little con- 
sciousness. Prompted by the underlying 
weakness of his character to yield for the 
sake of peace, wrath made him dogged, 
and the more steadily he regarded his 
position, the more was he appalled by the 
outlook. Why, this meant downright 
slavery! He had married a woman so 
horribly like himself in several points that 
his only hope lay in overcoming her by 
sheer violence. A thoroughly good and 
well-meaning woman, an excellent house- 
keeper, the kind of wife to do him credit 
and improve his social position ; but self- 
willed, pertinacious, and probably think- 
ing herself his superior in every respect. 
He had nothing to fear but subjection— 
the one thing he had never anticipated, 
the one thing he could never endure. 

He went off to business without seeing 
his wife again, and passed a lamentable 
day. At his ordinary hour of return, 
instead of setting off homeward, he strayed 
about the by-streets of Islington and 
Pentonville. Not till this moment had he 
felt -how dear they were to him, the 
familiar streets; their very odours fell 
sweet upon his nostrils. Never again 
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could he go hither and thither, among the 
old friends, the old places, to his heart’s 
content. What had possessed him to 
abandon this precious liberty! The 
thought of Wood Green revolted him; 
live there as long as he might, he would 
never be at home. He thought of his 
wife (now waiting for him) with fear, and 
then with a reaction of rage. Let her 
wait! He—Archibald Jordan — before 
whom women had bowed and trembled 
for five-and-twenty years—was he to come 
and go at a wife’s bidding! And at 
length the thought seemed so utterly pre- 
posterous that he sped northward as fast 
as possible, determined to right himself 
this very evening. 

Mrs. Jordan sat alone. He marched 
into the room with muddy boots, flung his 
hat and overcoat into a chair, and poked 
the fire violently. His wife’s eye was fixed 
on him, and she first spoke—in the quiet 
voice that he dreaded. 

“What do you mean by carrying on like 
this, Archibald ?” 

“I shall carry on asI like in my own 
house—hear that ?” 

“*1 do hear it, and I’m very sorryto. It 
gives me a very bad opinion of you. You 
will zo¢ do as you like in your own house. 
Rage as you please. You will of do as 
you like in your own house.” 

There was a contemptuous anger in her 
eye which the man could not face. He 
lost all control of himself, uttered coarse 
oaths, and stood quivering. Then the 
woman began to lecture him ; she talked 
steadily, acrimoniously, for more than ah 
hour, regardless of his interruptions. 
Nervously exhausted, he fled at length 
from the room. A couple of hours later 
they met again in the nuptial chamber, 
and again Mrs. Jordan began to talk. Her 
point, as before, was that he had begun 
married life about as badly as possible. 
Why had he married her at all? What 
fault had she committed to incur such 
outrageous usage? But, thank goodness, 
she had a will of her own, and a proper 
self-respect; behave as he might, she would 
still persevere in the path of womanly 
duty. If he thought to make her life 
unbearable he would find his mistake ; 
she simply should not heed him; perhaps 
he would return to his senses before long— 
and this vein Mrs. Jordan continued until 
night was at odds with morning, only 
becoming silent when her partner had 
sunk into the oblivion of uttermost fatigue. 

The next day Mr. Jordan’s demeanour 
showed him, for the moment at all events, 
defeated. He made no attempt to read 
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at breakfast ; he moved about very quietly. prospects of a comfortable life, was an end 
And in the afternoon he came home at in itself; she had no desire to exhibit her 
the regulation hour. well-furnished rooms, or to gad about 

Mrs. Jordan had friends in the neigh- talking of her advantages. Every moment 
bourhood, but she saw little of them. She of her day was taken up in the super- 
was not a woman of ordinary tastes. intendence of servants, the discharge of 
Everything proved that, to her mind, an infinitude of housewifely tasks. She 
the possession of a nice house, with the _ had no assistance from her daughter; the 


‘“*] HATE THE SIGHT OF you!” 
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girl went to school, and was encouraged 
to study with the utmost application. The 
husband’s presence in the house seemed a 
mere accident—save in the still nocturnal 
season, when Mrs. Jordan bestowed upon 
him her counsel and her admonitions. 

After the lapse of a few days Mr. Jordan 
again offered combat, and threw himself 
into it with a frenzy. 

“‘Look here!” he shouted at length, 
‘either you or I are going to leave this 
house. I can’t live with you—understand ? 
I hate the sight of you!” 

**Go on!” retorted the other, with mild 
bitterness. ‘Abuse me as much as you 
like, I can bear it. I shall continue to do 
my duty, and unless you have recourse 
to personal violence, here I remain. If 
you go iso far, of course the law must 
defend me! 

This was precisely what Mr. Jordan 
knew and dreaded; the law was on his 
wife’s side, and by applying at a police- 
court for protection she could overwhelm 
him with shame and ridicule, which would 
make life intolerable. Impossible to argue 
with this woman. Say what he might, the 
fault always seemed his. His wife was 
simply doing her duty—in a spirit of 
admirable thoroughness ; he, in the eyes 
of a third person, would appear an 
unreasonable and violent curmudgeon. 
Had it not all sprung out of his obstinacy 
with regard to reading at breakfast ? 
How explain to anyone what he suffered 
in his nerves, in his pride, in the outraged 
habitudes of a lifetime ? 

That evening he did not return to Wood 
Green. Afraid of questions if he showed 
himself in the old resorts, he spent some 
hours in a billiard-room near King’s 
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Cross, and towards midnight took a bed- 
room under the same roof. On going to 
business next day, he awaited with tremors 
either a telegram or a visit from his wife ; 
but the whole day passed, and he heard 
nothing. After dark he walked once more 
about the beloved streets, pausing now 
and then to look up at the windows of this 
or that well-remembered house. Ah, if 
he durst but enter and engage a lodging ! 
Impossible—for ever impossible ! 

He slept in the same place as on the 
night before. And again a day passed 


without any sort of inquiry from Wood 
When evening came he went 


Green. 
home. 

Mrs. Jordan behaved as though he had 
returned from business in the usual way. 
“Ts it raining?” she asked, with a half 
smile. And her husband replied, in as 
matter-of-fact a tone as he could command, 
‘“No, it isn’t.” There was no mention 
between them of his absence. That night 
Mrs. Jordan talked for an hour or two of 
his bad habit of stepping on the paint 
when he went up and down stairs, then 
fell calmly asleep. 

But Mr. Jordan did not sleep for a long 
time. What! was he, after all, to be 
allowed his liberty ou¢ of doors, provided 
he relinquished it within? Was it really 
the case that his wife, satisfied with her 
house and furniture and income, did not 
care a jot whether he stayed away or came 
home? There, indeed, gleamed a hope. 
When Mr. Jordan slept, he dreamed that 
he was back again in lodgings at Islington, 
tasting an extraordinary bliss. Day dissi- 
pated the vision, but still Mrs. Jordan 
spoke not a word of his absence, and 
with trembling still he hoped. 
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HERE is a rare kind of greatness 
which belongs to age and wisdom 

and a pre-eminently noble life—so rare 
that usually in a generation but one man 
out of an entire people attains it. The 
hero’s views may not be universally 
accepted ; some of his achievements may 
have been widely denounced. But on the 
whole his countrymen instinctively recog- 
nise in him the noblest example of the 


national character, the high-water mark of 


racial excellence and virtue. Thus we 
have seen Bismarck venerated in Germany ; 
Chiers and then de Lesseps in France ; 
Wendell Holmes in America; Crispi in 
Italy ; Gladstone in England. And thus 
we find every Irishman—scholar, trader or 
peasant, Catholic or Protestant, Orange- 
man or Home Ruler—softening as he 
pronounces, with affectionate pride, the 
name of Charles Gavan Duffy. 

It would be a mistake, however, to 
regard this distinguished man as a great 
Irishman and nothing more. His career 
belongs to the Empire ; to every subject 
of the Queen who speaks English, or 
admires eloquence, or appreciates courage, 
energy, statesmanship, and patriotism. 
From this point of view his history is a 
dramatic one. He combines the characters 
of poet, historian, patriot, convict, 
senator, and Prime Minister. Did ever 
man fulfil so many réles, and so various, 
before ? What if—as some of us will—we 
question whether his restless doings in 
Ireland brought real benefit to his country ? 
We forgive much to a poet whose verses 
have run through forty editions, and are 
thumbed and spelled out in every cabin of 
his native land. As Englishmen, we may 
believe that he did wrong to work for a 
severance of the Union. But as English- 
men we are grateful that he laid the 
foundation of Australasian unity, and thus 
gave tangible shape to the vague concep- 
tion of Imperial Federation. Only in the 
British Empire can these mighty master- 
spirits find full scope. An unsuccessful 


agitator in Russia or France or Germany 
has but one resource—a garret in Leicester 
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Square. The British agitator has the 
choice of a dozen great colonies in which 
he may find a new home and abundant 
opportunities for the exercise of his 
talents. 

The life of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is 
full of interest. From the very first down 
to this day he has been a hard worker, and 
a believer in the maxim that “if you 
want a thing done well, you must do it 
yourself.” He has always aimed at 
mastering facts as well as men, and much 
of his Parliamentary success is attributable 
to his thorough knowledge of the subjects 
under discussion, however  recondite. 
Born in Monaghan, Ireland, on April 12, 
1816, he early showed the tendency to 
rule which is innate in the destined leader 
of men. Not content with organising a 
boys’ regiment and drilling them in the most 
approved martinet style, he was ambitious 
of controlling their minds too; and so he 
established a debating club or parliament 
in his native town, in which he wielded a 
domination absolute as that of Pitt in his 
haughtiest prime. School-days fled all 
too soon, and we next see Duffy, an 
enthusiastic, ambitious lad of twenty, in 
a prosaic newspaper office, penning phil- 
ippics against harsh agents, and ranging 
through the full gamut of passion in 
the discussion of town council politics. 
While thus employed he formed his 
memorable friendships with Thomas Davis 
whose life he published) and John Blake 
Dillon, father of the Anti-Parnellite leader. 
These ‘three established the aston, which, 
whatever be thought of its political aims, 
certainly inculcated in the breasts of Irish- 
men the noblest lessons of morality, self- 
mastery, and virtue. It is the fashion to 
claim every distinguished Nationalist of 
recent times as a disciple of the brilliant 
trio. But it would be difficult to justify, 
from the lofty teaching of the Wa/ion, such 
sinister doctrines as “‘ the policy of exas- 
peration ” denounced by brave old Isaac 
Butt, the “‘ boycotting” of political oppo- 
nents, or the acceptance of aid from 
advocates of outrage and murder. The 
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Nation was unquestionably the ablest 
newspaper ever printed in Ireland. It had 
a remarkable effect in rousing patriotic 
feelings among the educated as well as 
among the poor, and even interested hard 
men like Carlyle. Its prose and poetry 
attracted attention among literary men as 
well as politicians. The one point on 
which all critics agreed was the beauty of 
the verse printed from week to week in the 
Nation, in which the fire and grace and 
tenderness of Moore were revived for a 
race that has always loved poetry. 

There is no surer proof of ability than 
the successful launching of a great news- 
paper. In this matter-of-fact country the 
editor who relied on odes and sonnets to 
any extent would soon find himself with- 
out readers. But to the impressionable, 
sensitive Celtic mind the melody and 
intensity of verse are irresistible. One of 
Duffy’s happiest inspirations was the pre- 
paration of a collection of ballads for his 
“Irish History” series—a collection which 
has, as already mentioned, run to a forty- 
second edition. 

Young Duffy was, of course, specially 
obnoxious to the Castle; and in 1844, 
when twenty-cight years old, he was con- 
victed, with O’Connell and others, of 


conspiracy to overthrow British authority. 
One or two old lawyers still remember the 
quashing of this conviction in the House 


of Lords. In 1848 Duffy, Martin, Smith 
O’Brien, and John Mitchell were arraigned 
for the brand-new offence of treason- 
felony. Four times they stood in the 
dock ; four times an Irish jury refused to 
convict. Once the jury had been so care- 
fully “‘packed” by the Crown that the 
prosecution felt sure of success. How 
and why it failed is a delightful story, racy 
of the soil, which may one day be told. 
The worst use to put an Irish leader to is 
to prosecute him. Persecuted by authority, 
Duffy became the most popular and 
powerful of Irish statesmen; and he had 
no difficulty, aided by his “ Tenant 
League,” in getting returned to Parliament 
a body of fifty members, including himself. 
An Irish party can never hold together 
for any length of time ; and before long, 
jealousy, insubordination, even treason, 
had done their work. Duffy was not the 
first or last great Irish Parliamentarian, 
but he recognised sooner than any the 
utter hopelessness of attempting to coerce 
or weary the House of Commons into 
concessions, or of keeping together as a 
disciplined force a number of ambitious 
spirits, each of whom thought himself 
best qualified to lead. Disgusted with the 
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treachery of friends, and perceiving that 
nothing good could come of further 
struggles at Westminster, Duffy, who had 
been called to the Bar, resolved to leave 
the life of unsuccessful patriot behind him, 
and try his fortune as an advocate in 
Australia. 

Here begins, in 1855, the second chapter 
of a remarkable life, as the baffled cham- 
pion, with a brow beginning to show 
furrows, steps on board of the ship that 
is to bear him, with wife and children, far 
from the familiar scenes and struggles of 
twenty years. He could not, however, 
leave fame behind him. On landing at 
Melbourne he found himself a power in 
the State before he had opened his mouth. 
Victoria was electing her first Legislative 
Assembly, and thousands who had learned 
to admire him ata distance for his fighting 
qualities and stainless character, were 
resolved that he should have a seat. A 
property qualification existed; £5000 was. 
subscribed at the shortest notice for the 
necessary freehold, and he was elected. 
In a few months his abilities, experience, 
and influence carried him into the Cabinet. 
In 1859 he became Minister of Public 
Lands, and set about his great work 
of settling the people on the soil. 
Through formidable opposition, and in 
the teeth of the wealthy ‘“‘ squatter” 
interest, he carried his policy to suc- 
cess, and over vast regions, ‘ waving 
with golden grain,” which he rescued from 
the all-devouring stockowner, his name is 
worshipped to this day. In the course of 
an election speech he once said: ‘‘] 
travelled from Briagoling to Maffia, and 
thence to Cowwar, a district justly called 
the granary of the east. I afterwards 
visited Bruther and Lindenon’s Flat, at 
the other end of the electorate, and in all 
these places I had the inexpressible 
pleasure of being assured by legions of 
prosperous farmers who possessed the soil 
that they obtained their homesteads under 
what has been named the Duffy Land Act. 
All the unaccustomed toil of a long 
journey was repaid by the picture I had 
imagined long ago realised under my 
eyes—the picture of happy homes pos- 
sessed by a free, manly, yeoman pro- 
prietary.” 

This is the “picture,” the paradise, 
which has haunted the thoughts of Irish 
patriots for generations, but Duffy alone 
has been pexmitted to see it realised, and 
then not on Irish soil. An Englishman, 
with inherited tastes for trade, and a wide 
range of comfort and enjoyment, can be 
supremely happy in a town, in a shop, or 
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counting-house, or Government office. To 
the Irishman, the most blessed earthly 
vision is a landscape dotted with cottages, 
each wreathing column of _turf-smoke 
denoting a free tiller of the soil, surrounded 
by a group of sturdy sons and daughters 
in homespun, with no rent to pay, and 
fearing no man’s frown. 

To Duffy, even more than to the late 
Sir Henry Parkes, the movement for 
Australasian Federal Union owes its 
inception. He first perceived the incon- 
veniences and dangers of isolation for the 
various settlements ; and set himself to 
devise a scheme under which, while local 
liberties were preserved, the common 
safety and advantage were provided for. 
At this stage of our history it is of less 
importance to increase the Empire than to 
consolidate it; and this splendid achieve- 
ment of his riper years has, we repeat, 
utterly effaced for Englishmen all memory 
of the errors of a generous youth. 

He became as completely Australian in 
taste, policy, and aspirations as he had 
been Irish. Or, rather, the Australian 
blended with the Irish character, as one 
tint transforms another on the painter’s 
canvas. He became practical, prudent ; 
satisfied to reap such harvest as lay ready 
for the sickle. For many years he pro- 
moted every good work in Melbourne, and 


popular respect increased for his sagacity 


and loftiness of aim. As one of his 
friends said the other day of him, “ We 
do not say that his views were always 
right, but they were always upright.” In 
1871 he became—he who had stood in a 
Dublin dock—Premier of Victoria. In 
1873 he was knighted. In 1877 he was 
elected Speaker; and not long afterwards 
the Sovereign decorated with the Star of 
St. Michael and St. George a breast once 
suspected, now known to shelter as true 
and loyal a_heart as ever beat. 

There remains the third —is it the 
final >—phase of this fascinating existence. 
Twenty years of Irish politics, followed by 
twenty years of Australian politics, were 
hardly an ideal preparation for the tranquil 
labours of a man of letters. Yet, in his 
old age, tearing up once more the clustered 
rootlets of habit, association, and friend- 
ship, Sir Charles emigrated once more, 
this time to the emerald slopes washed 
by the Mediterranean and bathed in the 
unclouded light of a Southern sky. Here, 
in a little villa in Nice, he has produced 
book after book, each more entrancing 
than the last. ‘ Young Ireland,” “ Four 
Years of Irish History,” “‘ The League of 
North and South,” “ The Life of Thomas 
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Davis,” and “Conversations and Corre- 
spondence with Carlyle,” are shortly to be 
followed by “ My Life in Two Hemi- 
spheres,” which is regarded by the veteran 
writer as his chief work. The succes de 
curiosité attendant on any book by an 
eminent man of action may partially 
account for the favour shown to the first 
named. But a similar explanation will 
not suffice for the fact that one and all of 
the series have been equally successful. 
Disraeli had a theory that a man of genius 
could shine in any pursuit. A true 
diamond is radiant wherever a facet 
is cut upon its surface. Sir Charles 
stands in the first rank as a prose-writer. 
With a free, graceful, accurate style, earnest 
and lively by turns, lit up by flashes of 
rare wit, marked by sustained exaltation of 
sentiment and consummate knowledge of 
detail, enjoying the light of long experi- 
ence and familiarity with power, having 
tested theories of all kinds, and learned to 
proportion the object to the means ; above 
all, looking back on pictures saddened and 
harmonised by the mellow haze of Time, 
he is almost an ideal historian. 

A few weeks ago the old gentleman’s 
friends assembled to congratulate him on 
his attaining the age of eighty. Many 
graceful things were said; many beautiful 
bouquets were laid on his table. He was 
moved to declare his thankfulness for the 
happiness of his declining days, for home, 
for friends, for health, for fair surroundings; 
and quaintly added that among other 
blessings was that of being able to walk 
the streets unknown. Doubtless to the 
loungers on the Promenade des Anglais— 
the yawning brides and bridegrooms, the 
gamblers, the invalids, the globe-trotters— 
he is a white-haired gentleman, and 
nothing more. One man’s fame is of 
no more consequence in the sum of 
human happiness than is the length of 
one of those blue, white-crested billows to 
the great sea behind it. But the good, as 
well as the evil that men do, lives after 
them. The practical benefit of Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy’s ideas, the wholesome influ- 
ence of his noble life, and the pure 
pleasure derived from his writings, will be 
felt among his fellows as long as those 
waves continue to roll in. In man’s life, 
as in nature, agitation and conflict smooth 
the way for “‘ Lovely Peace.” The ecstatic 
poet, the fiery patriot, the harassed 
Minister, have developed into the sage, 
mild, lovable, tolerant, and practical 
teacher. It is as if we gazed on the sunset 
of a stormy day, and noted how much beauty 
was due to reflection from retreating clouds. 
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No sketch of Sir Charles’s career would 
be complete without a reference to one of 
the most amiable and significant features 
of his character—I mean his unfailing 
kindness to young men, especially young 
men of talent, and, above all, promising 
young literary aspirants. He was for a 
long period, and to the utmost extent of 
his slender means and Ministerial power, 
the Mezcenas of Australia. A whole 
generation of needy geniuses flourished, 
or, at least, were saved from premature 
extinction, under his kindly encouragement. 
He took them into his house, found them 
funds, and obtained congenial employ- 
ment for them. Letters are extant from 
such men as Marcus Clarke (author of 
“For the Term of his Natural Life” ), 
Henry Kendall (in my judgment the one 
great Australian poet), and Daniel Henry 
Deniehy, the Australian Demosthenes, 
which acknowledge Sir Charles’s fatherly 
care in touching terms. The young 
colonial /:#/érateur in those days sprang up 
on rough and weedy soil. Every man’s 
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energies were absorbed in money-getting ; 
and the spectacle of a young fellow devot- 
ing himself to versifying or romancing 
excited contemptuous pity rather than 
admiration or sympathy. 

As a speaker, Sir Charles suffered from 
the drawback of a voice weakened by 
bronchial troubles. But the music of his 
periods asserted itself, even with an imper- 
fect instrument. Never did an _ orator 
produce more elegantly finished or more 
skilfully compacted sentences, each of 
them a gem, and all grouped together 
into one harmonious design. He is one 
of the few masters of speech whose 
orations can be read and re-read with 
pleasure; even if, like Macaulay’s, they, 
when first delivered, may have produced 
somewhat the impression of being read 
from an elaborate printed essay. He 
always does everything well, and down to 
the smallest details of punctuation his 
work is a model for the careless and 


the lazy among writers and speakers of 
the present day. 
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S she seated herself in the omnibus, 
she saw Mrs. Watts opposite. 

** Why, Milly, is that you?” Mrs. Watts 
cried, catching her eye. “How very 
singular !” 

Whenever you stir outside your own 
door in London it’s ten to one but you 
happen upon somebody you did not expect 
to meet: in spite of which fact, we all 
exclaim every time, ‘“‘ How very singular!” 
’Tis a human fallacy. “Wasn't it odd ?” 
friends say to you. ‘“‘We went to Con- 
stantinople, and who do you think were 
the first people we met—but the Wil- 
loughby-Joneses ?” To which the foolish 
reply, “What an extraordinary coincid- 
ence!” But the wise man answers, 
‘* Exactly what I should have anticipated.” 

Milly Walters, however, was not guz/e so 
wise as you and I are, so she exclaimed 
after her kind, “‘ Mrs. Watts! Oh, how 
funny I should knock up against you!” 

The gentlemanly looking person with 
the bushy black beard, who made room 
for Milly to sit beside him, smiled a 
pleasant smile at this episode of recogni- 
tion. He was a gentleman, Milly felt 
sure, because he moved aside for her so 
politely; added to which—though that 
was a detail—he wore a diamond ring 
sufficiently big and sufficiently bright to 
guarantee anybody’s perfect gentility. 

*‘Going shopping, dear?” Mrs. Watts 
asked. 

“Yes,” Milly answered, dropping her 
voice to a confidential whisper. ‘‘To 
Liberty’s first. Isn’t Harold a darling? 
He’s just given me twenty pounds to buy 
an evening dress, and now I’m off to 
choose it.” 

The gentlemanly person with the bushy 
black beard seemed to take a fatherly 
interest in this domestic news, and to 
approve of Liberty’s as the seat of the 
purchase. 

‘Fares, please!” said the conductor, 
unsympathetically interrupting. 

Milly pulled out her purse, and hunted 
for a penny. Being a woman, of course 
she kept her pence in her purse—owing, 
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no doubt, to the fact that Providence and. 
the dressmaker had denied her the 
alternative of a waistcoat pocket. Equally 
of course, in hunting for the penny she 
displayed to the world four five-pound 
notes, a sovereign, and some loose silver. 
Then, when the penny had been success- 
fully tracked to its lair in the inmost 
recess of the porte-monnaie, she engaged in 
hide-and-seek at the back of her dress for 
some time with her pocket. Pocket won 
for a round or two; but at last Milly 
succeeded in evading its elusiveness, and 
slipped back the purse into its mysterious 
hiding-place. 

At Oxford Circus a sudden thought 
struck her. ‘“Let’s walk down Regent 
Street,” she said, ‘‘ and look into the shop 
windows.” 

The originality of the idea took Mrs. 
Watts’s fancy. As they rose, the gentle- 
manly person withdrew his hand rather 
quickly, with an air of surprise. Next 
moment Milly was aware that something 
curious had happened to him. “Hi! 
Stop!” he cried frantically to the con- 
ductor, as the omnibus movedon. ‘“ I—I 
want to get out, I say. Stop! Stop!” 
His face was red and agitated. 

He jumped from the step and followed 
them persistently down the street, stand- 
ing to look into each window where they 
paused, and evidently trying to come up 
close tothem. His efforts were so obvious 
as to be positively inartistic. ‘‘ What a 
horrid man!” Milly exclaimed. “He 
makes me quite afraid. Do come on, 
Mrs. Watts. I musf get away from him.” 

But the man’s expression seemed rather 
one of fear than of curious interest. He 
was perplexed and agitated. He had 
haunted eyes, one would say. It looked 
as if he had lost something, and was try- 
ing to recover it. 

He followed them close up to Liberty’s 
door. There he gave a hurried glance, 
caught the shop-walker’s stern eye, 
hesitated, faltered, and darted away 
towards Soho. Milly was glad to be rid 
of him. 
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How lucky she had brought Mrs. Watts 
along with her! If she had come by 
herself she would really have been quite 
unable to decide between the pale blue 
silk with the Chinese embroidery and the 
Empire white satin with the apple-green 
trimming. But Mrs. Watts had such 
taste, and she decided for the Empire. “ It 
suits you so well, dear,” she said, ‘‘ and 
Harold loves you in satin.” Which was 
perfectly true; for Harold would have 
loved her in rags if she wore them. 

“* We shall only have to alter the bodice, 
Madam,” the girl said, fitting it. ‘‘ The 
skirt hangs perfectly. Yes, by Monday 
night certain.” 

“You ’ll look sweet in it at the Pendle- 
burys’,” Mrs. Watts interjected. 

“T’ll pay for it now,” Milly said, and 
pulled her purse out, or, rather, failed to 
find it, for no purse was there. She 
fumbled for a minute or two in the folds 
of her dress. No—lost—or stolen! “1 
know what it is!” she cried at last, with a 
flash of recognition. ‘That horrid man 
in the omnibus! He made way for me 
on purpose! He has picked my pocket!” 

Mrs. Watts looked blank. She was a 
sentimental soul. “I believe he did!” 
she exclaimed. <‘‘And that’s why he 
followed us. Oh, Milly, didn’t you notice ? 
There was remorse on his face. I believe it 


was his first crime, and poverty had driven 
him to it, and he longed after it was 


done to come up and restore it. But we 
misunderstood—and repulsed him!” 

** Poverty!” Milly answered, with a curl 
of her pretty lip. ‘‘ And that diamond on 
his finger! First crime ?—not a bit ofit! 
The brute has robbed me!” 

‘““They mostly do wear diamond rings, 
Madam,” the young woman interposed, 
with the social omniscience of the London 
shop-girl; “and they’re generally paste. 
It makes people less suspicious.” 

Milly burst into tears. ‘‘ Well, I can’t 
have the dress now!” she cried. ‘I’ve 
nothing to pay for it with. And oh, 
Mrs. Watts! how shall I ever go home 
and tell Harold I’ve lost it? I dare not 
face him. He’llask me why I kept my 
pennies in my purse, and why I don’t have 
pockets at the side as men do.” 

“That would be impossible, Madam,” 
the girl said, ‘‘ with the present fashion.” 

However, we must all of us face the 
worst at times; and when Harold returned 
from the Admiralty that evening Milly met 
him with the sad news that her pocket had 
been picked, and twenty odd pounds 
extracted from it by a rogue in an 
omnibus. 
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Now Harold was a man; and men, as 
you know, have most provoking ways. 
**I don’t believe it’s been picked at all,” 
he said quietly, kissing her. (Men well 
kiss one under such circumstances with 
horrid calmness, just to show their manly 
superiority to fortune.) ‘“‘ Either it’s got 
caught in your dress, or, what’s far more 
likely, you ’ve left it behind on the seat of 
the omnibus. Those nasty back pockets— 
you never cam get at them. You shuffle 
and struggle and grope about in the dark, 
and finally succeed in landing your purse 
between the folds of the cushion. Did 
you keep your ticket with the number of 
the omnibus? No; I thought not. And 
did you call at once at Scotland Yard to 
report it ?” 

Milly’s face was crimson. 
thought of that, darling.” 

Harold kissed her again. 
he’d lose his temper. ‘“ Well, bring me 
the dress,” he said. “I’Il search it 
thoroughly. And then, if I don’t find it, 
I’ll take a hansom down to the Lost 
Property Office after dinner and report the 
omnibus. It was an Atlas, I suppose ?” 

“It was—a green and yellow one.” 

“‘ Forward the dress!” Harold cried. 

The housemaid produced it. 

Harold felt it up and down. ‘“ Why, 
what ’s this?” he asked, clutching at some- 
thing hard in it. 

Hope and fear fought wildly in Milly’s 
breast—hope that he had found it; fear 
that he would think her a little fool for 
overlooking it. 

Harold withdrew his hand. No purse 
was there. But he held between finger 
and thumb a diamond ring, or what looked 
like one, caught by the loose threads at 
the edge of the pocket, and entangled in 
them tightly. 

Milly saw it all in a moment. The 
gentlemanly person with the bushy black 
beard had picked her pocket as_ they 
crossed Oxford Circus ; he had withdrawn 
his hand hastily when she rose to leave 
the omnibus ; the ring had caught in the 
scurry, and slipped from his finger; he 
had discovered his loss at once, and 
jumped from the omnibus in hopes of 
picking the pocket again, this time to 
recover his own lost property; but he had 
abandoned the chase when they turned 
into Liberty’s, where Milly was likely to 
feel for her purse, and might give him 
into custody on a charge of pocket- 
picking. 

She explained to Harold. He glanced 
at the ring. “Paste, most likely!” he 
said gloomily. “It isn’t probable a 
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pickpocket would go about with a real 
diamond on his finger worth a hundred 
guineas.” 

For once Milly was logical. ‘‘ But if 
it wasn’t real,” she objected, “‘ why should 
he follow us up, after he’d collared my 
purse, and expose himself to the chance 
of being detected and handed over to a 
policeman ?” 

“You take too much for granted,” her 
husband answered, with that horrid male 
assumption of superior wisdom. ‘‘ He 
saw you had money. He may not have 
had the chance of finding his way to the 
cunningly concealed mouth of your laby- 
rinthine pocket while you sat in the omni- 
bus, but knowing it was worth picking, he 
may have followed you up, and picked it 
at his leisure as you and Mrs. Watts were 
looking into Madame Louise’s.” 

“How do you know we looked into 
Madame Louise’s?” Milly asked, quite 
trembling at so much second .ght. 

Her husband smiled. ‘“‘:ifow do I 
know you looked? Well, Milly, what a 
question! And to a man who’s been 
nearly five years married! Inference, 
darling, inference; a simple deduction 
from common observation on the human 
female.” 

He eyed the ring. “It does sparkle, 
though,” he murmured. “I’m not an 
expert, but it /ooks like a diamond. And 
yet, what nonsense! They make these 
things now so as to deceive the very elect. 
Paste sparkles like a Koh-i-noor. Even 
jewellers are sometimes taken in at first 
sight. And, most unfortunately, 1’m not a 
jeweller.” 

“What shall we do about it?” Milly 
asked. 

Harold paused to consider. 
quite sure about the /aw,” 
dubiously ; “‘ but——” 

“*Oh, bother the law!” Milly answered 
with decision. “If it’s real, 1’ll keep it, 
law or no law, you may be certain. He 
didn’t ask me about the law with my purse. 
What’s that French saying, you know, 
about ‘ C’est 4 messieurs les assassins de 
commencer,’ or something ?” 

‘“There’s point in that,” Harold assented 
gravely. ‘It’s diamond cut diamond. 
Well, I’ll dine upon it first—a wonderful 
clearer of the judgment, dinner. And 
then, I think, I’ll trot round to Scotland 
Yard and report your purse; you may 
have left it in an Atlas. But I don’t fancy, 
Millums, I’ll mention this ring. It may 


*T’m not 
he said 


be treasure - trove, don’t you know, and 
then the Crown ’Ill claim one half, and the 
lord of the manor will seize the other. I 
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wonder who’s the lord of the manor at 
Oxford Circus? He’ll have an action, no 
doubt, with the lords of the manor at 
Regent Street and St. John’s Wood, to 
decide the question whether the ring 
became treasure-trove when the thief first 
dropped it, or when you missed your purse, 
or when I found it in your pocket here in 
Laura Terrace. And the police will claim 
it, too, or the judge’ll impound it. So, 
perhaps, on the whole, it ’ll be safer to say 
nothing at Scotland Yard about it. Ifthe 
law can cheat us out of the purse and the 
ring together, giving the money to the 
thief and the diamond to the receiver, you 
may be sure it ‘Il do it. Ill take the thing 
round to Macdougall’s to-morrow and get 
him to value it for me. He knows us, 
Macdougall, and he’ll tell us the truth 
about it.” 

In that faith he slept; while Milly, 
penitent, lay awake half the night, in 
remorse for the probable loss of a new 
evening dress, or twenty guineas. 

The jeweller looked at the ring next 
day, when Harold submitted it to him, 
and pronounced it at once a good gem of 
the first, or nearly the first, water. 

“What value ?” Milly asked, trembling. 

Macdougall put his head on one side 
and regarded it critically. ‘To sell—or 
for probate ?” he inquired with Scotch 
caution. 

** To sell,” Harold answered. ‘ I should 
like to dispose of it.” 

““Ah’d give you seventy pun’ down,” 
the jeweller answered after a mental 
calculation. 


A sudden thought struck Milly. “‘ Per- 
haps it’s stolen,” she exclaimed. ‘ He 
may have taken it himself. In that 


case, Harold, we ought to look out the 
owner.” 

“Stolen!” the jeweller interjected. 
“Weel, we can soon find that oot for 
ye. Will you gie me the particulars ? 
and ah’ll set your mind at rest at once 
aboot it.” 

Milly detailed her story. 
listened, amused. 

“It’ll no be stolen, then,” he said at 
last ; ‘‘ or wad the mon hae been wearing 
it openly on his finger? But leave it wi’ 
me, and ah’ll find oot who sold it him. 
In the trade we can find oot these things 
for certain.” 

So he did, sure enough. Two days 
later he sent them word that the ring had 
been made to order for an unknown 
customer, who had called for it in person, 
by a reputable firm in Hatton Garden. 

Milly and Harold went down and 


The jeweller 
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interviewed the vendor. ‘What sort of 
person?” he said. ‘Well, he was tall 
and broad-built, very big across the 
shoulders, a clean-shaven gentleman.” 

Milly shook herhead. ‘‘ My man had a 
big black beard,” she objected sadly. 

“‘The most natural form of disguise,” 
the diamond merchant answered. 

‘“‘What features?” Harold inquired. 

‘“‘Aquiline nose, piercing eyes, shaggy 
overhanging eyebrows,” the merchant 
replied, shutting his eyes for a moment 
and recalling his customer. 

“‘ That’s him!” Milly exclaimed, regard- 
less of the purists, and using the average 
idiom of an English lady. ‘‘ That’s him ; 
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I’m sure of it. 
stolen.” 

That evening, the order to alter the 
bodice was duly registered, and Milly went 
to bed fifty pounds the richer. 

“A fair exchange is no_ robbery,” 
Harold murmured with satisfaction as he 
surveyed her three days later in the Empire 
satin. ‘After all, Milly, there’s some- 
thing to be said for the present style of 
women’s pockets!” 

** You’re the only man living who ever 
admitted it,” Milly answered, smiling. 
One can afford to smile when one’s fifty 
pounds richer for having one’s purse 
stolen. 


Harold, dear, it wasn’t 


CUJUS CULPA? 


Establish in some better way 

My life, thou Godhead! that I may 
Know whether it as virtue ranks 

To scorn Thy gifts, or give Thee thanks 


For now I feel Thee near, unsought. 

But why, when I seemed worth Thy thought, 
High-soul’d, impatient for a task— 

Why not have had me then, I ask? 


No mountings of the spirit please ; 
Thou dost accept our dregs and lees; 
The wise are they that feel Thy rod, 
And grief alone is near to God. 


JouHN EGLINTON. 





THE SACRED CROWN 
By DR. JEAN 


HE Holy Coat of Treves has a rival, 

so formidable indeed that the eyes 

of the civilised world have been turned to 
it. It is none less than the crown and 
insignia of St. Stephen of Hungary. There 
may, perchance, be crowns more gorgeous, 
more valuable, more historic ; but there 
are none more sacred; and never has 
it seemed to be 
of greater import 
and sacredness 
than in this year 
of grace, which, as 
everybody knows, 
is the millennium 
of Hungary as a 
State. The Exhi- 
bition at Budapest, 
representing as it 
does the highest 
efforts of the 
world’s civilisa- 
tion, marks in a 
general way this 
mighty millen- 
nium; but the 
occasion was 
specially and ap- 
propriately com- 
memorated on 
June 8, which was 
the twenty-ninth 
anniversary of the 
coronation of the 
Emperor Francis 
Joseph as King 
of Hungary. That 
day will long be memorable in the annals 
of the country, and more particularly 
in the minds of those who had the good 
fortune to be present in Budapest. In 
the morning a procession, which in its 
splendour fairly rivalled any seen in the 
Middle Ages, proceeded to the Royal 
Castle, which stands towering high on 
Buda Hill, on the right bank of the 
Danube, where they lowered their stand- 
ards before the King and Queen, who 
were standing on the balconies, with 
nearly all the members of the royal 
family. After that solemn act they pro- 
ceeded to St. Matthias’ Coronation Church, 
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where for three days the sacred crown of 
St. Stephen, together with his cloak and 
the insignia of royalty, had been publicly 
exhibited, and carried them to the splendid 
new Parliament Houses at Pesth. 

In other countries the crown is regarded 
as a fine bauble on the one hand, and on 
the other as the symbol of the monarch’s 

supreme power; 
in Hungary, how- 
ever, it is an object 
of quite peculiar 
and affectionate 
regard, and is con- 
sidered the symbol 
not alone of the 
State, but equally 
of the people’s 
independence and 
rights. St. 
Stephen’s crown, 
as the most recent 
investigations 
have shown, really 
consists of two 
crowns. The 
upper part is the 
crown which Pope 
Sylvester II. pre- 
sented to Prince 
Vayk, who himself 
embraced Christ- 
ianity, and, re- 
jecting his heathen 
name, became 
known as Stephen, 
and brought about 
of the Hungarians to 
Christianity. He further induced them to 
abandon their fierce nomadic life, and 
secured them a place among Western 
nations. Owing to Stephen’s deeply 
religious mind and his converting his 
subjects, Pope Sylvester I]. conferred on 
him and his successors the right to style 
themselves ‘‘ Apostolic Kings.” King 
Francis Joseph, who now wears his crown, 
also retains the title. The lower part of 
the present royal crown consists of a crown 
sent to one of Stephen’s successors, about 
1078, bythe Greek Emperor Michael Ducas. 
During the stormy times of civil war and 


the conversion 
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ruler kept for 
several years. 
Being desecrated 
there, it was for- 
bidden to be worn. 
Consequently an- 
other crown had 
been provided for 
Charles Robert of 
Anjou by the 
Pope, but the 
people had such 
love and venera- 
tion for the old 
one that, after 
great trouble, it 
was regained. 
Nevertheless, in 
1440, Queen 
Elizabeth pawned 
it to Frederick IV. 
for 2500 florins ; 
but almost a 
quarter of a cen- 
tury after, it was 
redeemed for 
80,000 florins in 
gold. Again, in 
1849, when the 
revolution in 
Hungary was sup- 
pressed, the crown 
met with fresh 
adventures. Louis 
Kossuth ordered 
it to be hidden 





THE 





the struggle against the Osmanlis, the 
crown had a very curious fate. 
King Wencelas III., King of Bohemia, 
carried it off to Prague. On one occasion, 
King Otto, riding by night with it tied on 
to his saddle, lost it, though subsequently 
it was found again, buried in the mud. 
few years later, after asking for the hand 
of the daughter of Ladislaus Apor, the 
Vayvode of Transylvania, he visited that 
country, but was thrown into prison and 
deprived of his crown, which the wily 


i 


from the enemy, and, accordingly, it was 
secretly buried at Orsova, near the Iron 


Gates on the Danube. 


Five years elapsed 


before the Austrian Government discovered 


its hiding-place. 


No wonder that the Hungarians have 
gone mad with joy over this wonderful 


crown. 


All the eighty-nine counties and 


all the municipalities of Hungary had sent 
deputies to take part in the banderium or 
mounted procession, which formed a guard 
of honour for the crown from the church 


to the Houses of: Parliament. ) 
wore gorgeous costumes, representative of 


They all 
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the fashions of past centuries. Pageants so 
brilliant as this was have rarely been wit- 









nessed in the Occident since the Middle 


Ages 


and the times when the guilds 


arranged so many processions and festivals. 
The nobles of the land were there, clad in 
gay-coloured costumes glittering with gold 
and gems, and ambling proudly on richly 
caparisoned horses. 
profession, trade, and craft had sent repre- 
Priests and laymen, warriors 
and civilians, vied with one another in the 


sentatives. 
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Every class, every 


picturesqueness of 
their splendid 
costumes. 

After long wait- 
ing, at last was 
heard the flour- 
ishes of trumpets 
which announced 
the approach of 
the guard of hon- 
our accompanying 
the crown. Baron 
Perczel, the 
Minister of the 
Interior, rode at 
the head. After 
him came members 
of both Houses of 
Parliament and 
the municipal 
banderia. In ad- 
vance of each 
municipality were 
the ancient 
banners which 
once waved over 
their ancestors 
when they went 
out to fight the 
rude ‘Tartar, or 
to resist the en- 
croachments’ of 
the cruel Turk. 
No less conspic- 
uous than the 
brilliant - coloured 


dresses of the riders were the extremely 


rich 
their most 
enough to 


trappings of 


curious 


their 


while 
were 


horses ; 
old arms 


gladden the heart of every 
antiquary and to fill it with envy. 


The 


German colony in Transylvania, which is 
already eight hundred years old, had sent 
its representatives, who were dressed in 
costumes like those worn by the original 
settlers that belonged to the same Saxon 


coast tribes that invaded England. 
Parliamentary 


chariots bright with gold and other colours. 





The 


representatives were fol- 
lowed by the princes of the Church in 
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Conspicuous among the dignitaries of the 
Church was Cardinal Vaszary, the Primate 
of Hungary, in his red gala coach drawn 
by six jet black horses with gorgeous 
golden trappings. The ecclesiastics fairly 
rivalled the laymen in respect of the rich 
colours of their dresses, their glittering 
jewels, and all that lent splendour to the 
show. 

The Hungarian Standard was borne by 
the Banner Lords on horseback; then 
came the guard of the Hungarian crown 
in curious armour, and immediately behind 
it the coach containing the wonderful 
crown and other insignia of royalty. It was 
plainly seen, for almost all the upper part 
of the coach is of glass. On each side 


of this marvellous coach were halberdiers 
After the insignia were 


and guardsmen. 


THE SACRED CROWN OF HUNGARY. 


seen the richly decorated coaches in which 
rode the keeper of the Hungarian crown 
and the highest dignitaries of the State 
and the Court, about fifty in all. 

The scene, when the procession escort- 
ing the crown reached the large square in 
front of the town side of the new Houses 
of Parliament, one of the most gorgeous 
modern buildings, was truly overwhelming. 
The two Houses of Parliament held a joint 
sitting in the splendid cupola hall, and a 
tablet with the ‘‘ Millennium law” engraved 
on it was unveiled in the presence of the 
crown, amidst frantic ‘‘Eljen” cries for 
the King. Then the members of the 
Legislature headed the cavalcade, which 
bore the insignia back to the royal castle, 
delivered it up in the Throne Hall, and 
paid homage to the King. 
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WOMAN: HER HAT, AND THE HEIGHT OF ABSURDITY. 


By R. S. 


NoTICcE To LApDIES.—The Management ask as a 
special favour that they will not continue to 
wear the Objectionable High Hat in the 
Theatre.— Verb. Sap. 


HILE Lord Ronald Gower relied 
on the courtesy of one London 
editor for the opportunity of fulminating 
against the tall 
hat of the mere 
man, one of the 
astutest caterers 
of amusement in 
the Metropolis 
was actually pay- 
ing for the privi- 
lege of addressing 
the subtler sex 
on the same sub- 
ject in the words 
which head this 
column. Nothing 
could indicate 
more clearly the 
exact value of the 
objections to the 
headgear of the 
two sexes than 
the methods by 
which the critics 
put forward their 
respective pleas. 
The silk hat 
which completes 
the well-dressed 
man may be 
hideous, may even 
be uncomfort- 
able, but it affects 
the wearer only. 
The last word 
that its detractors can utter is practically 
the protest of zstheticism. The man who 
insists on retaining the “ topper” is, after 
all, his own worst enemy. If, however, 
he did not remove his headgear indoors, 
the protest would assume quite another 
form. He would become the enemy of 
everybody whose optic nerve did not 
possess the quality of a R6ntgen ray. 
August 1896 


No. 155. 


THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 
Painted by Gainsborough. 


LOVEDAY. 


Unhappily, the human eye lacks the 
exquisite ingenuity of the “x rays.” Un- 
happily, the fashion of the day has 
decreed that the headgear of women 
should be vast, adumbrating. Unhappily, 
too, society does not demand that women 
should unbonnet themselves save on special 
occasions. Such occasions do not include 
theatre matinées 
or concerts. Hine 
tlle lachryme. 
The headgear 
adopted by 
women of the day 
has, in short, be- 
come an intoler- 
able nuisance. 
This is somewhat 
of a contradic- 
tion, for a latter- 
day prophet has 
declared that the 
swirls and eddies 
of the rising tide 
which, for want 
of a better name, 
is labelled New 
Womanism, are 
nothing more or 
less than the 
flowing of femin- 
inity towards an 
altruistic ideal. 
So far as dress, 
however, goes, 
that ideal has be- 
gun at the wrong 
end, by working 
its way upwards. 
It disturbed no- 
body but the 
wearers that women should c their 
feet in high-heeled Chinese shees. Yet 
the natural boot and the well-shaped foot, 
reaching their apotheosis in Trilby, have 
become the commonplaces of convention. 
After the crinoline craze swept over the 
land, it hurt nobody except the wearers 
that woman should cling to the petticoat. 
And yet the divided skirt is no longer a 
EE 
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fantasy, and the beneficent bicycle has 
made the bloomer blossom into popu- 
larity. But everybody has a distinct 
grievance against the feminine hat; yet 
it has not only remained, but has come 
to assume such colossal proportions that 
the Legislature of Ohio has been con- 
strained to deal with it by statute, and a 
London manager by public advertise- 
ment. The modern milliner, indeed, has 
much to answer for in aiding and abetting 
the construction of headgear which re- 
presents everything between an aviary, a 
flower-box, and a harvest home. Phil- 
anthropists with hearts bleeding for the 


THE HATS 


birds of the air have long since carried on 
a campaign against the fashion of feathers. 


Remembering as they do that the 
masculine tall hat practically extermin- 
ated the poor little beaver, they foresee 
the extermination of whole species of 
birds. Yet, despite the fact that Parlia- 
ment has been called upon to regulate 
this matter, Bond Street still keeps the 
bird-stuffer busy. Mr. Ruskin and his 
school have been fuming against burlesques 
of Nature this quarter of a century and 
more, yet the crimson poppy nods gaily 
on the heads of our womankind, corn- 
flowers and orchids bask brilliantly on the 
hats of the period, and miniature jungles 
wave luxuriantly and defiantly wherever 
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women are gathered together. The white 
man effects a clearance of the forest and the 
jungle: but that is only when he ventures 
into savage lands. At home he has to put 
up with them in all their rank luxuriance. 
For Fashion andthe Fates and Femininity— 
the three most forcible F sharps in the 
gamut of experience—will have it so. 

It has not been everthus. The women- 
folk of the Saxons and the Danes were 
quiet, unobtrusive creatures. Man was 
undoubtedly master, and the women did 
not dispute the fact by attempting to add 
a cubit to their stature in the shape of 
headgear. Nor did high hats, like so 


oF 1787. 


many marvels, come across with the 
Conqueror. It was not, indeed, until the 
fourteenth century that woman began to. 
put out her horns.. She did so literally, 
for the reticulated headdress came into 
vogue in England, having followed Queen 
Katharine from France. Great pads of 
false hair jutted out from each side of the 
head, and to these was pinned a neckcloth 
or gorget. Poets and priests railed against 
the fashion in vain. A French satirist 
declared that the horns seemed to be 
intended to wound men. “I know not,” 
quoth he, ‘‘whether they call gibbets. 
or corbels that which sustain their horns, 
which they consider so fine, but I venture 
to say that St. Elizabeth is not in paradise 
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for having such baubles. Moreover, they 
make a great encumbrance: for between 
the gorget and the temple and horns may 
pass a rat, or the largest weasel on this 
side Arras.” A bishop advised his flock to 
cry out ‘‘ Beware of the ram!” when they 
saw a horned woman approach; and one 
writer ridiculed the women who made them- 
selves horned with plaited hemp or linen, 
and “so counterfeit dumb beasts.” From 
that time to the present women have been 
counterfeiting everything under the sun. 

Having wearied of horns, they turned 
gaily during the 
last days of the 
House of York 
to the human 
heart. The heart- 
hats were usually 
made of black silk 
or velvet, orna- 
mented with gold 
studs. Over the 
forehead shone a 
gorgeous jewel— 
imitated in our own 
day by the little 
wisp of hair which 
curls insinuatingly 
down the brow. 
The folk-lorists of 
the future may see 





in this a symbolical 
reminder of Eve 


and the serpent. 
And then the 
women of England 
anticipated the 
Norwegian drama- 
tistand his Master- 
builder by con- 
structing their hats 
on the principle of 
a Gothic steeple. 
These wonderful 
structures towered half a yard high, 
and from the point there hung a huge 
veil of muslin. The steeples were 
railed against just as the horns had 
been. A friar actually perambulated 
France on a crusade against them, 
exciting little boys to torment the 
wearers, and giving them certain days 
of pardon for so doing. The urchins 
only too readily obeyed his behest by 
endeavouring to raze the steeples, ‘so 
that the ladies were forced to seek shelter 
in places of safety.” He was even so 
successful as to enforce the women to bring 
these headdresses to the market-place, 
where he burned them all. Of course, this 
reform was brief, ‘‘for, like as snails, 


A DESSERT IMITATION OF FASHION, 
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when anyone passes by them, draw in their 
horns, and when all danger seems over 
put them forth again, so these ladies, 
shortly after the preacher had quitted 
their country, forgetful of his doctrine and 
abuse, began to resume their former head- 
dresses, and wore them even higher than 
before.” The battle of the belles, in fact, 
consisted in who should have the highest 
headgear, and these hats in the air fascin- 
ated the gentle sex for many a day, just as 
the aérial music charmed: Miss Hilda 
Wangel. Ibsen’s play, indeed, might be re- 
garded as an alle- 
gory dealing with 
the fashion in 
hats. Solness, 
you remember, got 
tired of building 
spires, and simi- 
larly women 
wearied of their 
steeple hats. Yet 
ever the pillars of 
the Church, they 
did not abandon 
the ecclesiastical, 
for with Henry 
VII. came in the 
square or hood 
hat, which made 
them look like 
nuns. ‘The hair 
was plastered 
down over the 
ears, just like 
the French fashion 
of to-day, and 
was enveloped in 
a cloth hood, 
fastened at the 
throat with a 
brooch. Skelton, 
the Laureate of 
the reign, sings 
a song of the belle of the day, who 
considers— 


1828. 


Herself gay 
Upon a holyday, 
When she doth array 
And girdeth in her gates, 
Stitched and pranked with plates, 
Her kirtle bristow red ; 
With cloths upon her head— 
They weigh a ton of lead! 


In the time of Henry VIII. the nunlike 
hood evolved into the coif, familiarised to 
moderns by the portraits of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and that, in turn, diminished gradu- 
ally ; so that hats were scarcely of any note 
during the Stuart régime, with the one 
exception of the Puritan outburst. 

As a matter of fact, fashion fastened on 
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other parts of the attire, for it is curious 
that every part of dress is not made equally 
extravagant at the same time. Thus, 
Elizabeth developed the ruff, and hats were 
neglected; often, indeed, they were not 
worn at all by women. Charles II., again, 
magnified masculine attire, so as to obscure 
the world of women. Men aped the 
gorgeous plumage of the male bird: 
women were content with the humbler 
feathers of the female. 

The extravagances of hair - dressing, 
which reached their climax in the Pompa- 
dour, equally militated against any extra- 
vagances in hats. The ringlets of the 
belles of Charles the Second’s Court gave 
way to wonderful coiffures, which remind 
one of the extraordinary plume which used 
to decorate the head of the Mikado. 
The hair was combed upwards from 
the forehead and surmounted by rows 
of lace and _ ribbons, while a_ ker- 
chief or lace scarf was thrown over it. 
Hats were thus rendered unnecessary ; the 
coiffures were more than enough in them- 
selves. To such tremendous proportions 
did these attain that in 1774 the lady play- 
goers of Paris very nearly were the means 
of creating a riot. Indeed, no hat, how- 
ever extravagant, could in any way com- 
pare with those coiffures. Frequently they 
were as high as two feet, and recalled alter- 
nately a garden, a ship at sea, and an old 
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curiosity shop. One wit has it that had the 
raode continued, modern architecture would 
have felt the effect. That is a jest, but it 
is a solemn fact that one Parisian hair- 
dresser made a fortune by patenting a 
spring by which a coiffure could be 
lowered when the wearer was passing a 
door or stepping into her carriage. At 
last the fashion reached such a pitch that 
in 1778 the manager of the Opera antici- 
pated the Ohio Legislature by issuing an 
edict that no lady whose headdress went 
beyond a certain height should enter the 
amphitheatre or stalls. The altruistic ideal 
had, in fact, to be enforced with a strong 
hand. 

English women, however, gradually 
regained their reason by lowering the 
coiffure and reintroducing hats. Some of 
these were certainly monstrous, but not a 
few were picturesque. Such, for example, 
is the hat worn by Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Devonshire, immortalised by Gainsborough. 
Of course, her Grace was no mere doll, 
for has not the sombre Gibbon assured 
us, despite the fact that she rejected his 
hand, that Bess was “‘a mortal for whom 
the wisest man, historic or medical, would 
throw away two or three worlds if he had 
them in possession”? She was a woman of 
culture—it is exactly a hundred years ago 
since she published, anonymously, her 
journal of a journey through Switzerland— 
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THE DUCHESS OF KENT, 1831. 
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and was not likely to go to extremes. That 
rule, of course, is not universal, for you 
see Mrs. Cowley—the “Tenth Muse,” as 
Gifford called her, thereby anticipating 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s Ephemera—wearing 
a top-heavy structure. But then “ Anna 
Matilda’s” strong point was not head. 
When the crowns came down, the brims 
broadened, much to the amusement of the 
caricaturist. One wit scoffed at the fashion 
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extremities of women became exaggerated. 
To-day it is the badge of the lasses of the 
Salvation Army. In accordance with the 
principle, practised by the Puritans, of 
identifying godliness with ugliness, they 
have proudly made it their own to signify 
that they have abandoned the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. So strange are the 
caprices of Fashion. 

Its place has been filled in turn by how 


A TRIP TO SCARBOROUGH, 1783. 


of 1828 by publishing the picture of an 
inverted wine-glass with this inscription— 
Turn a tumbler upside down, 
The foot for a hat, the cork for a crown; 
Some grapes for trimming will give an air, 
And as for sleeves have ready a pear. 
When join’d together, ’tis sure to tell 
A picture true of a modern belle. 


The hat gradually gave way to the 
bonnet, which came into vogue with this 
century, and has gone through many 
stages. At first, and for a long time, it 
was shaped like a coal-scuttle—sometimes 
with ribbons hanging loose, sometimes 
tied beneath the chin, sometimes on the 
side. The coal-scuttle bonnet is insepar- 
able from the early Victorian era, just as 
the ruff will always be associated with 
Queen Bess. But the downfall of the 
bonnet came on apace; for in the early 
sixties the chignon and the crinoline dealt 
a deadly blow at the coal-scuttle, which, 
in deference to the weird application ‘of 
the law of gravity as regulating femin- 
ine fashion, diminished as the lower 


many fashions! One year we have the 
inane Dolly Varden and the tiny toque. 
The next we get a vast sombrero structure, 
a broad base, on which the marvellous 
ingenuity of milliner can build whatever 
she chooses, or plant the gaudiest flowers 
that the hothouse rears. A fashion, of 
course, is never ridiculous except in retro- 
spect, for what is described one day in 
wobbly English by “‘ our lady correspond- 
ent” as a perfect dream of beauty, 
becomes in the light of to-morrow a wild 
nightmare of sheer hideousness. The law 
of the survival of the fittest seems, indeed, to 
break down completely in the milliner’s shop, 
or at least the atavistic lapses are so frequent 
that the observations of the philosopher 
of fashion become hopelessly obscured, 
The optimists, who point proudly to Girton 
and talk of the Higher Education, may 
tell you that when women have quite 
learned the value of looking after the in- 
sides.of their heads, they will cease to 
cover the outside with gewgaws. But the 
man in the street is not quite so hopeful. 
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By 


REDDY LUDLOW was the son of a 
Rector in the Shires, and as he did 
not manifest anyinclination for the Church, 
his father declared that the only thing for 
him was to be a barrister. The process by 
which the Rector arrived at the alternative 
is not very plain, but he did arrive at it, 
and Freddy accordingly went up to town, 
and ate his dinners, and prepared himself 
to shine in the profession of all others for 
which he was the most unfit. 
He was a short young man, with a shock 
of stubborn hair, mild blue eyes, and an 
expression of amiable innocence. To 


look a fool, when you are decidedly the 
reverse, may be very advantageous in life, 
if you are independent of your neighbours’ 
good opinion; but to look a fool if you 
have to rely on their assistance to reach 
the first rung of the ladder, is the next 


worst thing to being one. 

Nobody entrusted Freddy with a brief, 
and after a while he found his vocation 
distinctly tedious. To perspire in Court, 
and make his head ache in the acquisition 
of legal knowledge which he would never 
apparently have an opportunity to display, 
seemed to him stupid. Even the view of 
the tulips and the murmur of the fountain 
bored him by degrees; so at last he 
allowed his wig to repose in its box, and 
the drab and grey volumes on the shelf 
to grow dusty, and he took to writing 
comedies, on which he wasted his postage- 
stamps, and which returned to him—when 
the managers did not lose them—after 
many days. 

How long he might have continued the 
occupation if nothing had occurred to 
interrupt him it is impossible to say. As 
it happened, however, when he had 
amassed a collection of rejected manu- 
scripts considerably bulkier than the dusty 
library, his father died—the end having 
been hastened by the collapse of one of 
those bubbles which seem especially 
blown for the destruction of widows and 
parsons. He died, and Freddy was left 
with nothing but his sorrow and a hundred 
pounds. He was not very practical, but 
it was obvious to him that he would have 
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to earn a living now, and, as the shock 
left him capable of reflection, he began to 
ask himself what he should do. 

As a result, he decided to go on the 
stage. He had a passion for the stage, 
if he could not write for it he would 
act on it. He had not the least idea that 
his appearance intensified the difficulty of 
obtaining an engagement a thousand-fold, 
and he betook himself to an agent, to 
whom he imparted his desire, and paid a 
booking-fee. 

The agent was an affable man, but 
slow—so slow that presently the hundred 
pounds was only fifty, and in view of the 
fact, Freddy visited other agents, all of 
whom seemed strangely to resemble the 
first gentleman in their characters. 

Then Freddy answered advertisements 
in the theatrical papers, but nobody ever 
answered Aim, and he was within measur- 
able distance of despair and a clerkship, 
when, through the interest of an acquaint- 
ance in the Temple, who also dabbled in 
dramatic literature, he found himself 
“walking on” in evening dress at a 
West-End theatre, with nothing to say, at 
a guinea a-week. 

The piece did not run very long, and 
in the next one there was not a “ball- 
scene,” so no “ guests” were required ; 
but having scented the footlights, he felt 
that any other vocation was henceforth 
impossible, and he had profited, more- 
over, by the conversation in the dressing- 
room. 

He now understood that he had wasted 
his time and his money by pinning his 
faith on the agent fraternity before he had 
played some parts, and gained a few 
“notices” ; and on the same principle he 
realised that it was useless addressing 
graceful letters to managers who had 
never heard of him. The only thing he 
could do was to bombard them with 
introductions. He went to his friend in 
the Temple again, and lured him into an 
adjacent bar, and by and by—so beneficia! 
is the judicious application of dry sherry— 
meek little Freddy Ludlow was “ shivering 
his timbers” in a nautical melodrama to a 
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Whitechapel audience with a discomfiting 
habit of making facetious remarks. 

Still, it was a stock season, and it meant 
experience. He murdered a new part 
every week, and sometimes to applause. 
After the seafaring party he played a 
London “rough,” ‘‘ doubling” it with a 
good clergyman, who came on in the last 
act, and established the hero’s innocence. 
Then they put on ‘‘ Arrah-na-Pogue,” and 
he was cast for the Sergeant, and when he 
muttered the famous line to the efiect that 
his prisoner was “‘ A man in trouble, and 
not a badger in a hole to be baited 
by curs like you!” 
he brought the 
house down, and 
subsequently shed 
tears of triumph 
in his make-up 
box. 

To follow him 
through all his 
vicissitudes would 
be as unprofitable 
as he found his 
profession. It is 
enough to say that 
when he had been 
on the stage for 
three years— 
counting the in- 
tervals between 
his engagements, 
which were a good 
deal longer than 
the engagements 
themselves—he 
discovered, to his 
surprise, that his 
pen, which he 
had never relin- 
quished, had 
become quite as valuable a factor towards 
a livelihood as the theatre. 

He had taken to writing short stories, 
and as he was even asked for these some- 
times by a certain appreciative editor, and 
no manager ever asked him to go and join 
his company, he gradually hung about the 
stage-doors less and less, and sat at the 
table in his bed-room more and more. 

One day he was offered the chance of 
doing the theatrical notices for a minor 
periodical. It was a very minor periodi- 
cal, and the salary was proportionate ; but 
the income would at least be regular, and 
Freddy took a decisive step. He aban- 
doned his hope of becoming an Edmund 
Kean with an alacrity he had never con- 


ceived to be possible, and called himself 


proudly a dramatic critic—though the 


HE LURED HIM INTO AN ADJACENT BAR. 
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laundry bills for so many dress shirts were 
a consideration. 

Later on he returned to his first love, 
and wrote another play; but this time he 
collaborated with a dramatist of some 
position, and for eighteen months basked 
in the belief that his fortune was made. 

It was a drama, at once sensational and 
domestic. There never was so strong a 
drama, nor had any novice since the world 
began had such luck as he in finding a 
well-known man like King willing to work 
with him. His future was assured now! 
‘“A Woman’s Crime” was submitted to 
one of the best 
houses in London, 
and the manage- 
ment. was , de- 
lighted withityand 
talked of putting 
it on next. Some- 
how, though, 
when the time 
came they did 
not. On the 
whole, they did 
not know that it 
suited them. It 
was a pity that 
they had not said 
so in the first in- 
stance ; but, albeit 
a little damped, 
the authors dis- 
patched it some- 
where else. 

Here certain 
alterations were 
suggested, with 
the intimation 
that if they were 
made the piece 
would be . pro- 
Freddy did not 
he considered 
they were “artistically wrong”; but his 
partner, who had more worldly wisdom— 
and a large family to bring up—said that 
“so long as the- damned thing was 
‘done,’ that didn’t matter a straw”! 
And they therefore went to work and 
chopped and changed as instructed. 

The literary carpentering and joining 
took a good ‘deal of time and thought; 
and, in spite of all their pains, it was not 
so well constructed a piece after they had 
finished as it had been before they began. 
The manager, however, signified approval 
of the manner in which his hints had been 
followed, and so they drew a breath of 
relief and smiled the smile of labour 
rewarded. 


duced in the spring. 
approve of the suggestions ; 
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Their satisfaction, alas! had been pre- 
mature. When the spring came it was not 
«‘A Woman’s Crime” which was put into 
rehearsal. The manager said he should 
probably do that in the autumn, and, when 
the autumn came, he said he should most 
likely do it in the spring. They asked him 
desperately if he would advance a couple 
of hundred pounds on account of fees, and 
he ‘feared it was impossible.” Then 
they threw up their arms and took the 
manuscript away from him, and Freddy 
told his collaborator he might keep it as a 
souvenir of their association. 

But it was an awful blow to him, though 
he attempted to take it fighting. Until 
the prospect vanished he had not known 
how entirely he had been relying on it; 
and now his scanty means, his obscurity, 
and his thirty years combined to make a 
situation that crushed him. He felt sud- 
denly tired and hopeless. He wanted to 
get on—to be famous. Instead, he was 
living in one room in Bloomsbury, and 
dining for a shilling. It had been en- 
durable while he had something to look 
forward to—even he had not thought about 
it much then, accepting the life cheerfully. 
But after dwelling for eighteen months in 
a castle in Spain, it made his heart ache. 
He felt like an exile who has dreamed of 
Piccadilly and wakened to the Cape. 

No further possibility of greatness 
occurred to lighten his gloom, and he 
plodded on drearily. It said something 
for his sweetness of disposition that he 
did not vent his disappointment in 
spiteful criticisms for the minor periodical 
at this period. He used to sit in the 
stalls and clap his hands, and his “‘ copy” 
was as fair as usual. If he envied the 
blissful beings whose names were blazoned 
to all London on the hoardings and the 
omnibuses, he kept it to himself, and 
refrained from remarking that “the re- 
ception of the latest musical comedy was 
another instance of what rubbish may hit 
the public taste.” 

So things went on like this, until a mis- 
fortune happened. The minor periodical 
died of a weak circulation, and Mr. 
Frederick Ludlow was out of office. 

The cessation of a salary, small as it 
had been, was a serious matter to him. 
He made a gallant struggle; he wrote 
sheafs of short stories, and sent them out 
broadcast ; but as most of the papers that 
accepted them kept him waiting six months 
for his money, his industry did not avail 
him much. 

He got into arrears with his landlady, 
and lay in bed half the day, because he 
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felt his hunger less there. He often dined 
on a pipe because it was cheaper than a 
chop; and he pawned his watch and 
chain, and a ring that had belonged to his 
father, and his evening suit—which he did 
not require any more. 

He had been—or had called himself—a 
literary man for so long now that it was 
a process with him to realise that his pen 
was useless. _He hoped against hope, 
until the humiliating truth forced itself 
into acknowledgment by sheer persistency. 
Well, his writing would not keep him, it 
was obvious—he owned it! His difficulties 
were nof temporary; they had come to 
stay. He was a failure—a complete, 
ignominious failure; and —there was 
nothing for it—he would have to go back 
to the stage ! 

He was ashamed to beg the influence 
of the barrister who had helped him to 
get his foot in years ago. The barrister 
was quite a big man now, and 4e had not 
got on a bit! No, he could not do it. He 
called on all the agents instead, and quoted 
his experience. He wrote to his old 
managers; and he tramped the hot 


pavements of the Strand daily, trying 
to look cheerful when he met an actor of 
his acquaintance, but nervous of stopping 
to talk to him for long, because he could 


not afford to ask him to “‘ come and have 
a drink.” 

The last engagement that he was able 
to mention was so very remote that he 
found it almost as hard to return to the 
boards as it had been in the first instance 
for him to get on to them. And he was 
older—his appearance had not improved 
with time. Inconsistently too, and as if 
nature had been anxious to add insult to 
the world’s injury, he had put on flesh. 
He was now stout. With his tubby figure, 
and his bristling hair, and his mild little 
eyes peering out of a weary face, he was 
as unpromising an applicant for a “‘ part” 
as any stage-manager was likely to receive. 
People looked at him and smiled. Every- 
where he went he was told there was 
“no vacancy.” His exit was always the 
signal for subdued laughter, and it was 
remarked “‘ how funny it was that a man 
like that should be bothering the agents!” 
But it was not funny for Freddy—not 
at all. 

At last he did secure an engagement. It 
was an awful, a terrible descent from what 
he had expected, but he took it because he 
had to take it or starve. 

He “ went out” with the touring com- 
pany of a London success as prompter, 
and to play three or four small parts, for 
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twenty-five shillings a week. During the 
first act he stood in the wings with the 
book in his hand; and in the second he 
appeared on the stage as the foreman of a 
jury. For half of the third he was in the 
wings again, and then he had a few lines 
as an Arab sheik, and so on. 

They “‘ opened” in Wigan ; if anything 
could have intensified his depression 
Wigan would have done it; but nothing 
could. A touring company has more 
grades and sets than society in Bedford ; 
and lowest of all who figure in the pro- 
gramme —ignored by the Lover and 
scorned by the Chambermaid—is the 
prompter who plays small parts. To be 
sure, the prompter in his turn may look 
down upon the Baggage-man ; but Freddy 
was denied this compensation because it 
was not in his nature to look down on 
anyone. 

He went back to his lodging after the 
first performance, miserable and exhausted. 
The constant and hurried changes of 
costume, coupled with his nervousness— 
for the stage was so new to him again 
that he was nervous even with half-a-dozen 
lines—had thoroughly worn him out. It 
was not until the following night that he 
really began to take stock of his surround- 
ings, or that he knew, either, how wretched 
he was going to be. 

His nervousness was observed, and pro- 
vided material for excellent jests. He was 
nicknamed “‘ Fluffums,” which in theatrical 
slang signifies a gentleman who “ fluffs,” 
or stumbles in his part. He was really 
such a curious little man that it was 
refreshing to chaff him. He might have 
escaped otherwise, as being lowly and 
beneath one’s notice; but the heavy 
mother had declared he was “‘ consequen- 
tial,” and the adjective was found descrip- 
tive ; and a “‘ consequential prompter” was 
an anomaly that could not be tolerated for 
a moment. 

Freddy 


used to. the 


hasty 
“changes” as the weeks went by, and he 
schooled himself to stand in the wings 
holding the ’script without wincing: he 
grew used to everything except the raillery 


grew 


and disdain. When he reflected that a 
few months since he had lolled in the 
West-End stalls, a dramatic critic, and 
that then his companions of to-day would 
have bowed and scraped, and contemplated 
him with reverence, his soul revolted. 
But he could not hint at his former 
grandeurs—that would be ridiculous. He 
was now a prompter, and must be content 
to be regarded as one. What he had been 
once had nothing to do with it. 
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From his humble position in the wings 
he commanded a good view of the stage, 
and by and by, when everybody. was sure 
of his part, and there was no need for a 
prompter’s services whatever, a peculiarity 
was remarked in Fluffums. It was 
pointed out that he was never absent from 
his post during Miss Bellamy’s big scene. 
No matter that she, like the rest, was 
letter-perfect now—no matter how swift a 
toilette it might necessitate—no sooner did 
the scene approach than down Fluffums 
bustled, and stood in the prompt entrance, 
looking at her with eyes that never 
wandered from her face. 

And, of course, it only meant one 
thing, though that thing was so wild, and 
ludicrous, and unprecedented that it was 
some time before the company could 
credit it. The prompter had fallen in 
love with the leading lady! 

He only iived to be noticed by her. He 
was jealous of everybody she spoke to—on 
the stage and off. He even envied the 
property-man—for there was sometimes 
occasion for Miss Bellamy to address a 
few words to the property-man— to 
himself alone, the futile prompter, she 
never had need to speak, nor did he 
dare to devise an excuse for claiming her 
attention. 

She was pretty, Maud Bellamy, and 
rather a clever actress, albeit she was still 
in the provinces, and admitted to being 
twenty-six... Her vicissitudes, too, would 
have filled an interesting chapter; but she 
had risen to dazzling heights compared 
with Freddy, and when somebody told her 
that she had “made a conquest, and that 
his name was Frederick Ludlow,” she 
did not even know who was meant. After 
the joke was explained, she smiled faintly 
and begged the other, “‘ please not to be 
so absurd ”—because she was a personage. 
But all the same, she looked at Freddy the 
next time she passed him—because she 
was a woman. 

And henceforward Freddy was conscious 
that Miss Bellamy knew he was watching 
her during her big scene; and Miss 
Bellamy would instinctively glance across 
at the prompt entrance as she tottered 
through the o. P. archway in the snow- 
storm to assure herself of his presence. 
Once he was not there—he could not help 
it—and when he met her in the wings 
later, waiting to go on in the last act, she 
stopped and asked him the reason. 

“Mr. Ludlow, do you know you 
nearly made me forget my lines?” she 
said. “I missed you, and it made me 
nervous.” 
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Not so nervous as he! His heart 
thumped, and he stammered at her with a 
flush on his face— 

“I—I beg your pardon. I was very 
sorry. Mr. Perry couldn’t play to-night, 
you know, and his understudy had to go 
on, and T had to take the ‘understudy’s 
part. I was ‘changing’ at the time of 
your scene.” 

She nodded smiling— 

“It doesn’t matter; I wondered what 
had become of you, that was all. It is a 
very good house, isn’t it?” And she passed 
on. 

It did not occupy thirty seconds, but it 
was an event that sent him home happy, 
and it was the forerunner of other frag- 
mentary conversations which made him 
happier still. She knew he was attracted 
by her, and she saw he was a gentleman ; 
and, though his position in the company 
prevented her taking his devotion seriously, 
it interested her and was not unpleasant. 
It seemed to her rather pathetic that a 
man of education should be fulfilling such 
ignoble duties ; and she was sorry for him. 
Not very sorry, and not very interested, 
because her ambitions did not leave much 
room in her mind for sympathies of any 
sort, but just a little, yes, or she would not 
have provoked comment by condescending 
to talk to him. 

That was at the beginning, and the 
development was somewhat slow, because 
Freddy felt so handicapped; but by 
degrees he taught himself to throw off the 
feeling of restraint, and by degrees Miss 
Bellamy found she was giving him en- 
couragement. 

Still, she meant nothing by it ; only now 
she was treating him as an equal, and 
flashing just such a glance at him some- 
times as she would have shot at the leading 
man, or any other admirer who stood on 
a level with her. It was not considerate, 
and she knew it was not—it was not 
dignified, and she knew that too—and so 
she lectured herself in her dressing-room 
one night, in the process of changing her 
gown, and then adopted a manner so very 
distant towards him that after twenty-four 
hours of suffering he went up to her, and 
begged for an explanation. 

*“* Have I offended you in any way, Miss 
Bellamy ?” 

She tried to look as if she 
understand. 

“‘ Offended me ? 
ask ?” 

“I was afraid that perhaps I had. 
You—you are not being so kind to me; 
you are different.” 


did not 


No—what makes you 
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“I did not know.” 

“No? I have felt it. 
angry?” 

“Why should I be? 
But ——” 

““Go on!” 

“Do you think it is very good for you 
that we should talk together quite as much 
as we have, Mr. Ludlow? Isn’t it better 
that you should not see so much of me?” 

He stood gazing helplessly at the stage; 
his unconcealed misery was very flattering 
to her. 

‘I feared it meant that,” he said. 
** Somebody has 

“Somebody has done nothing—I have 


You aren’t 


Of course not. 


HE WAS NEVER ABSENT FROM HIS POST 
DURING MISS BELLAMY’S BIG SCENE. 


been thinking myself; and I have come 
to the conclusion that I have not been 
sensible. If I did not like you I should 
not say it—I should not mind. But I do 
like you, and—there’s my cue!” 

They were behind a canvas door, and 
she darted forward and opened it, and 
made her entrance with a peal of laughter 
which jarred upon him this evening, 
although he knew it was in the “ part.” 

When the curtain had fallen, and all 
the players were preparing to go home, 
Freddy waited at the foot of the ladies’ 
staircase for Miss Bellamy to come down. 
He asked her if he might walk as far as 
her lodgings with her, so that they could 
discuss the matter quietly ; and, as she 
had already displayed all the wisdom 
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possible to her in such a connection, she 
said he might; and he did, and the result 
was a foregone conclusion. 

She said she should always be his friend, 
and it was because she was his friend that 
she wished him to see less of her. And he 
said that to have her friendship was the 
greatest earthly honour and happiness that 
he dared aspire to, and so might he not 
talk to her just as much in future, and even 
more? There was really nothing to be 
urged against it, put like that—it was 
simplicity itself; and she let him hold 
her hand for a minute and a half at the 
gate, while telling him he was only to 
think of her as a sister. 

Maud Bellamy had satisfied her con- 
science, and from that date she flirted with 
Fluffums wickedly. It was not an honest, 
open flirtation; it was a sly, sneaking, 
insidious thing much more deadly, which 
did its damage under an alias. She called 
it their “‘ interest in each other,” and their 
“interest in each other” used to take him 
to her apartments to tea on an average 
three times a week. He brought her 


flowers, and she would wear them at the 
theatre in the first act; and he told her 
something of his life, and she listened 
with deep, attentive eyes ; and he cried to 
her how wretched his present position 


made him, and she comforted him with 
the “platonic” pressure of slim, white 
fingers—affecting not to understand that 
it principally made him wretched because 
it placed her out of his reach. 

And meanwhile he thought her an Angel, 
though socially she was only a vain, 
agreeable, and rather selfish woman, who 
was amusing herself with him. Almost 
every woman not positively tedious has 
the desire to be unconventional at some 
period or other, and —conventionality 
being, after all, a relative standard—for a 
country actress to be unconventional is 
difficult. Miss Bellamy had overcome the 
difficulty when she determined to flirt with 
the prompter. 

How long the novelty would have 
pleased her under ordinary circumstances, 
who shall say? Not many weeks, 
probably, at best; but, as it was, the end 
of Freddy’s illusion was precipitated by a 
new arrival on the scene. 

The leading man was transferred to 
another company, and his successor was 
quite an Adonis, who once had actually 
played in London. The glamour of the 
metropolis clung to him still, and the cut 
of his numerous suits of clothes was 
positively fascinating. And he paid 
marked attentions to Miss Bellamy, and 
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the lady did not repulse him. Freddy 
beheld it all, sick at soul. ; 

Walter Knight, the new leading man, 
and Miss Maud Bellamy used to stand and 
talk together, with low voices, in the wings 
and the passages; and one evening when 
Freddy came upon them, quite by acci- 
dent, Miss Bellamy frowned at him and 
turned aside impatiently. As he passed 
on, she evidently said something about 
him, for her companion burst into laugh- 
ter, and the low comedian, who had 
observed the incident, winked at the 
villain” with appreciation. 

Then the chaff took another form, and 
it was, “‘ Fluffums, beware of jealousy; it 
is agreen-eyed monster!” or, “‘ Fluffums, 
why so merry?” or “ Look at Fluffums’ 
nose—does it hurt you now it’s out of 
joint? Ha, ha, ha! the time w// come; 
no matter, Fluffums! Pistols and coffee 
for four!” Which was all very witty, but 
as Freddy was not a boy, scarcely in the 
best of taste. 

It took him some time to realise that 
her pretences had meant nothing ; that her 
earnestness and sympathy had all been 
humbug, even though he was invited to 
tea no longer, and often met her walking 
with Knight in the streets. It is doubtful, 
indeed, if he would have realised it when 
he did, but that she very nearly told him 
so. Of course, it was his “ fault ”"—it was 
one of those situations where the man is 
wrong whatever he does. Of course, he 
had ‘brought these hard words on him- 
self,” and she had been mercifully anxious 
“to spare him the pain of the interview.” 
He had gone to her lodgings, and appealed 
to her. 

** My dear Mr. Ludlow,” said the leading 
lady, with uplifted eyebrows, “I don’t 
know what you complain of! I can’t 
permit any friend to dictate to me which 
members of the company I may speak to.” 

Then he had done more. The “‘secret,” 
that had never been a secret, was openly 
avowed, and he told her that he loved her, 
that he worshipped her, that her coldness 
was breaking his heart. He declared that 
he was not her “‘ friend ”—had never been 
her “ friend”—and that she knew it as 
well as he. 

Miss Bellamy stared at him in a long 
silence. 

“So,” she said slowly, “this is my 
return for consenting to believe you! I 
warned you that I was being unwise, and I 
let you persuade me against my own judg- 
ment. Well, I should have known better - 
it serves me right!” 


“Maud!” gasped Freddy. 
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“Please don’t call me ‘Maud,’ and 
please don’t let us have any discussion! 
I made a mistake, and there is nothing 
more to be said. I was your very good 
friend, and I hoped I might remain so; but 
you give yourself the airs of a husband. 
And something else: when you come 
spying round the theatre after me to see 
what man I am talking to, you do a thing 
I don’t allow.” 

“‘ Spying ?” he protested. 
have never : 

“If it hurts your feelings to be told the 
truth you have 
only yourself to 
thank for it. You 
leave me no alter- 
native when you 
come here and re- 
proach me. Now, 
good afternoon, 
Mr. Ludlow. Iam 
sorry my friend- 
ship was so mis- 
placed. I may say 
I think you might 
have shown a little 
more gratitude 
for it all—consider- 
ing!” 

The colour sank 
from his _ plain 
face as if she had 
lashed him across 
it. She met his 
gaze stonily, 
shrugged her 
shoulders, and 
sneered, as she did 
at the “ villain” 
in the piece. 

“Please shut 
the door quietly 
after you,” said 
the leading lady ; 
‘*my head aches.” 

He went—en- 
lightenment had 
come, and the darkness fallen ; and he was 
the foreman of the jury, and the Arab sheik, 
and the rest of it, the same as usual that 
night. But every nerve in his body was 
tense with pain, and if Miss Bellamy had 
known all he was feeling, perhaps when 
she came into the green-room and found 
him crouching there woe-begone in a 
property chair, she would have refrained 
from remarking audibly that she had 
‘‘always understood a green-room was 
reserved for the principals.” 

He got up and walked out, with a look 
towards her like a kicked dog, and she 
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Oh, I 


HE WENT—ENLIGHTENMENT HAD COME. 
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surveyed her figure in the pier-glass, and 
powdered her nose again complacently. 

How far they were from suspecting the 
development that twelve more hours would 
bring ! 

When Freddy rose the following morn- 
ing it was Saturday, and Saturday being 
treasury, it was necessary for him, like 
everybody else, to present himself at the 
theatre at one o’clock. He felt so broken, 
he had suffered so much more keenly 
about her than she was worth, that before 
meeting her again he went into a bar to 
try if he could 
pull himself to- 
gether with some 
brandy. The £ra 
was lying on the 
counter in front 
of him, and 
mechanically, 
scarcely knowing 
what he was 
doing, he began 
to turn the leaves. 
As he did so, 
the title of “A 
Woman’s Crime” 
leapt out of a 
page in capital 
letters, and struck 
him in the eyes. 

It was being 
produced !—in 
London !—at the 
Royal West 
Central Theatre ! 
The house was 
** Now closed for 
rehearsals of ‘A 
Woman’s Crime,’ 
by Messrs. J. V. 
King and Fred- 
erick Ludlow.” 
The production 
would introduce 
a surprising me- 
chanical effect. 
There had never been so strong a com- 
pany before—even at the West Central— 
as the one which the enterprising manage- 
ment had secured for “A Woman’s 
Crime.” So much was expected of the 
piece that the largest sum of money ever 
paid before the first night had already 
been offered to the authors for the 
American rights. And of course his 
collaborator had written to his old address, 
more than a month ago, to tell him all 
about it, and the letter had never reached 
him ! 


He grasped the paper with both hands. 
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Fires flashed in the sunshine, and he 
thought he was going to fall off the three- 
legged _ stool. He was no _ longer 
“‘ Fluffums,” the despised prompter. He 
was a London playwright, a personage to 
be conciliated; a few months more and 
he would be a rich man! A sob shook 
him—of joy and thanksgiving such as he 
had never known in his life—and he reeled 
out into the street as if he were drunk. 

The company were all on the stage 
when he had composed himself sufficiently 
to put in an appearance, and he noticed 
that, as he entered, everybody looked 
towards him with a questioning air. 
Someone in the group was holding a copy 
of the Zra, and presently Mr. Knight 
crossed over to him, and the others 
hushed their conversation to listen. 

“ Any relation to the author, Ludlow ? 
said his rival doubtfully. ‘I see King has 


” 


been collaborating with a man of your 
name for the West Central.” 

“‘He has been collaborating with me,” 
said Freddy, with great distinctness ; 
“I’m afraid I shall have to leave you all 
superintend the final 


very shortly, to 
rehearsals.” 

Yes, and Miss Bellamy was among the 
group, and heard his answer. And their 
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eyes met, and then she turned away with 
a look on her face that made him feel 
sorry for her in the midst of his triumph. 
It does not often fall to the lot of a pro- 
vincial actress to have a London dramatist 
in love with her, and as she thought of 
what Freddy could have done to push her 
forward, and certainly would have done, it 
needed all her self-control not to burst 
into tears. 

He was not chaffed or slighted any more 
while he remained with them. He was 
congratulated violently, and slapped on 
the back, and called “ dear boy” ; and he 
was pressed to have whiskies-and-soda, 
and asked if he would “‘use his influence ” 
on various people’s behalf. Never was 
there such a startling change known 
as that which occurred in everybody's 
bearing towards the prompter! There 
was only one person who did not come 
up to him and wring his hand, and “ hope 
he would not forget old friends in his 
prosperity”; there was only one actress 
in the provinces who, for years afterwards, 
was remarked to show a strong distaste 
when a certain subject of theatrical 
interest was mentioned. Her name was 
Miss Maud Bellamy, and the subject was 
the Rise of “ Fluffums.” 
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THE OTHER HALF LIVES. 


PRISON WARDERS. 


Y. & me 


HE fate of a prison warder may 
seem to some but one degree 
removed from that of a prisoner. Duty 
binds the warder within the gloomy prison 
walls all day: he cannot leave his post 
any more than those assigned to his 
charge. The most irksome part of a 
prisoners punishment —the terrible and 
continuous silence—falls very hardly on 
the official, for he has not only to endure 
it, but to see that the rule is enforced. 
Of course, he has his intervals of relax- 
ation at meal-times, when he may speak 
to his comrades on an equality, but during 
the greater part of the long twelve hours 
which he serves day by day he can only 
give necessary orders, and not dream of 
comment or suggestion. Besides this, 
there must be a _ considerable strain 
involved in the tireless vigilance exacted 
from all on.duty. They are in charge of 
some of the cleverest and wiliest rogues 
in Christendom—men to whom a bit of 
bent wire is a distinct chance of escape 
from solid walls of masonry and doors 
with bars and bolts. A warder must note 
a gesture, observe the turn of a finger— 
always have his wits about him. He can 
never slip from under the load of responsi- 
bility. 

The man who lives in these conditions 
undergoes a somewhat peculiar discipline, 
and it must be noted that he is not 
necessarily a particularly well educated 
man, but is chosen from the ordinary run 
of the men who drive omnibuses and 
cabs, who do the odd out-of-door work 
in great cities. The examination which 
every candidate for a wardership must 
pass only includes reading, writing, and 
working sums in simple addition and sub- 
traction, things which every child of the 
present generation must know as a matter 
of course. Even less than this is sufficient 
to fit a man for the post of civil guard, 
night watchman, stoker, labourer, assistant 
mechanic, or assistant gasman in prisons ; 
he must be able to read and write, and, so 
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far as mental qualification goes, he is 
satisfactory. 

The warder must be able to maintain 
strict discipline, to make himself respected, 
and, as a matter of course, hold himself 
entirely aloof from his charges. To an 
uneducated man there must be some 
difficulty in the situation: he must be firm 
without harshness ; commanding—in fact 
an absolute autocrat, so long as no superior 
is by; and yet must abstain from that petty 
tyranny which possesses such a fatal 
fascination for those who have sud- 


denly acquired unaccustomed power. The 
officer exacts absolute obedience from the 
prisoners, and must yield as absolute agid 
uncompromising an obedience to those 
above him. Surely this is a somewhat 


difficult post to fill with perfection. 

In the course of some inspection of 
prisons I have seen many warders, and 
carefully noted the different types of men. 
The rule is on the right side. The 
majority of the men seem to be alert, well 
behaved, pleasant fellows, nearly all with 
that keen glance seen on the faces of 
sailors who have been accustomed to keep 
watch, and possessing also a certain air 
of self-control and dignity which would 
make it unlikely for them to be habitual 
bullies. Of course, some notice is taken 
of the physical qualifications of the man 
for the post. It would be ludicrous for a 
weak, puny-chested little man to be in 
charge of a gang of prisoners at work. 
In the list of qualifications it is stated that 
candidates must be in good health, free 
from any bodily complaint, of sound 
constitution, and well developed physically. 
Among the reasons for rejection are 
noted weak or narrow chest, defective 
sight, stiffness of joints, or want of 
muscular strength, as well as absolute 
disease. Male warders must be not less 
than five feet six inches in height without 
shoes, and must be between twenty-four 
and forty-two years of age. Preference is 
given to those who have a good knowledge 
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of some trade likely to be useful. Rule 
No. 2 states that they must possess 
activity, intelligence, and good temper, 
three qualities more difficult to ascertain 
than those which can be tested by a cut- 
and-dried examination. 

The pay is not great, but there are 
prospects of an increase. An assistant 
warder begins at £60 per annum, and 
receives in addition his uniform. This 
is a little over a pound a week. But then 
if any man through special intelligence or 
trustworthiness rises to the height of chief 
warder, his salary rises by four pounds a 
year to the dazzling height of £120 a 
year. London warders receive rather 
more than local ones, commencing at £65 
instead of £60. That the service is 
popular is shown by the number of appli- 
cants, and also by the answers of men 
themselves when they are questioned. A 
female warder’s position isa little different. 
Instead of receiving a house free, accom- 
modation is found for her within the 
prison walls. This may seem a small 
matter, but it carries unpleasant conse- 
quences, for by the prison rules the great 
gates must be shut every night by ten, and 
there can be no more going out or 
coming in. The female capture of the 


latch-key is of no use here; a prison gate 


will not open for the most persuasive of 
latch-keys. Therefore,*though the warder 
may have her time of relaxation, and may 
even occasionally get a day or two away 
altogether, by ten o’clock every night she 
is as much a prisoner as the longest- 
sentenced man among them all. In other 
matters, too, she is not so well treated as 
she might be. Her salary begins at £45 
only, and though the matron may have as 
much as £150, as there are comparatively 
few matrons required, so there is an 
infinitesimal chance for any given female 
warder to attain this dignity. 

Colonel Milman, Governor of Holloway 
and Newgate, expressed his anxiety to get 
a better class of women to undertake the 
duty. He spoke of the many refined 
women who are cast on their own resources, 
and are anxious to earn a livelihood, who 
might be warders, and also of the very 
beneficial effect this movement could not 
fail to have on the poor, wild, uneducated 
creatures who fill the prison cells; but 
there are great difficulties in the way. 
One is, of course,-the miserably small 
stipend. No one brought up as a lady 
would care to live on £45 a year, even 
with house-room, three dresses per annum, 
and boots added to it. Very few could do 
it. Why, even the other civil servants, 
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post-office clerks, etc., get more than this. 
Then there is also the question of associa- 
tion with the other warders—a difficulty 
which stands in the way of the much 
mooted lady-help question. Until the 
change was radical the pioneers would 
have a bad time of it. Again, lady- 
warders must be prepared to hear the 
foulest of foul language, such as those who 
know say only a woman can pour forth. 
But the supreme obstacle seems to be the 
want of bodily strength. It is true there 
is no ward work, no menial tasks, nor any 
lifting of heavy weights—these duties fall on 
the prisoners ; but there is endless stand- 
ing and walking about. ‘ The officers 
always go in the feet and legs first,” as 
the matron of the largest female prison- 
side in London said to me. The standing 
on the stone or concrete flooring all day 
long must be exceedingly trying. Yet 
this is, after all, little to what is demanded 
of hospital nurses, who crowd to fill the 
breaches without any pay at all. Surely 
the reformatory side of prison work would 
be as noble as nursing the sick. But this 
is somewhat of a digression. Female 
applicants must be between twenty-three 
and forty years of age, either single, or 
widows without young children, must be 
not less than five feet two inches without 
shoes. The other qualifications are the 
same as those required from the men. 

Anxious to get an account of prison life 
from the inside as it appeared to one with 
long experience, I made an opportunity 
for a chat with one of the chief warders. 

The man I approached was a stalwart, 
pleasant-looking fellow, with grey hair 
and beard, and an air of self-respect 
natural to one whose commands are 
habitually obeyed. 

“Yes, I’ve been a warder for a long 
time,” he said in answer to my first 
question. ‘‘Since 1854, and mostly at 
Wandsworth, though I’ve been in other 
prisons, too. Besides that I’ve been 
over nearly every prison in England. 
There ’s none comes up to Wandsworth,” 
he added with a smile, “though, maybe, 
you ’ll think that’s only natural partiality— 
everyone’s partial to their own. Perhaps 
you’ve had some experience. What’s your 
opinion ?” 

I declined to venture on so hazardous 
an enterprise, and tried to evade further 
pressure by the vague statement that some 
prisons excelled in one branch, and some 
in another. 

“That’s so,” he assented cheerfully, 
“but for general all-round I take it we’re 
the best. It’s the healthiest spot in 
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England, and for cleanliness and general 
management——” 

“Then you are quite satisfied with your 
life here ?” 

“‘ Certainly, or why should I have stayed 
in it so long? Yes, here you’re at a 
beautiful temperature all day, and in 
summer it’s just as cool as it’s warm in 
winter ; no wet standing about, no chance 
of rheumatism.” 

“But there’s a great deal of walking 
about, I fancy ?” 

““That’s true; but you get used to it, 
and never feel it. Why, the prison here 
covers twenty-six acres of ground, and I 
go all round it every morning before 
breakfast.” 

This suggested a question as to the 
hours of work. 

‘* Twelve in and twelve out,” he answered 
with his good-humoured smile. ‘“‘ Come 
on at six in the morning, and go off at six 
at night.” 

It was between five and six then, and 
we stood in the great central hall and 
watched the trucks being wheeled round 
to the cell doors to deliver the evening 
meal of brown bread and gruel. 

“Then the relief officers won’t be long 
in coming on?” I said. 

“‘No; and the vans will be coming in, 
too. 


We’re a late receiving prison here— 
from six to nine at nights, and it makes a 
lot of work getting them all settled.” 

** And do you know how many you must 
make ready for each day ?” 

‘““‘No; I wish we did. The numbers 


vary, too. One day you may have fifty- 
three, and the next thirty-seven—as it 
happens.” 

‘‘And who settles where they are to 

0? 

‘Qh, I do all that,” he answered with 
some pride. ‘That is, I say what cells 
are to be used.” 

‘“‘ Then the routine of the life is pretty 
much the same day by day ?” 

““Very much. You must be always on 
the look-out—have eyes in your elbows, so 
to speak. But there isn’t any hard work 
to do; the prisoners do all their own work, 
of course.” 

“Yet there must be exciting incidents 
sometimes—escapes or insubordinate pri- 
soners ?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. I remember two 
escapes from here. Yes, you may think 
it isn’t possible, but they were both owing 
to gross carelessness. The way was left 
open, and the men took it, that’s all you 
can say. The first, an officer left a ladder 
he had been using about, and the prisoner 
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put it against the wall and walked over it, - 
and he wasn’t caught either—at least, not 

for a long time, and then he was found at 
Reading when he was wanted for another 

offence. And he had some of our under- 

clothes on him still. Extraordinary how 

careless some men will be about a little 
trifle like that, when in getting away they 
are as clever as can be. The other case 
was something similar, but perhaps a little 
cleverer on the prisoner’s part. He put a 
stone in the keyhole:of the shed where 
the ladder was kept, and, of course, when 
the officer wanted to put it away he 
couldn’t open the door, and while he was 
fumbling at it the man planted the ladder 
right behind his back and climbed over.” 

** But of course he was caught, because 
the alarm would be given immediately.” 

“That’s the odd thing; he sever was 
caught, though he must have been close 
to where they were looking for him all 
along.” 

At this moment the sharp ting of a 
«prisoner’s bell sounded down the empty 
ward, and the officer in charge sprang up 
from his seat and looked along the wall on 
either side to see which metal disc was 
standing out at right angles, indicating 
from which cell the sound had come. He 
could not see it at first, and I had the 
privilege of pointing it out to him, far 
away in the end of the great misty ward. 

“Number thirty-three, Sir,” he called 
smartly to his superior officer as he 
marched off to answer the summons. 

“It’s depressingly silent here,” I 
remarked. 

“‘Humph! between eleven and twelve 
at night—that’s the time ; you might call 
it silent then,” he answered rather con- 
temptuously. “When the men are all 
asleep, why, if you flip your finger you can 
hear it from one end of the corridor to the 
other.” 

The food-trucks had long ago departed, 
but I only noticed and commented on the 
dispatch in dealing out the food now. 

“Yes; we’re proud of that,” said the 
head warder. ‘‘ Perhaps you won’t believe 
it, but I tell you now; the dinner trucks 
come in at five minutes to twelve, and by 
twelve every man’s served and shut in his 
cell, and there’s a thousand of them, too! 
Discipline and method—that’s what 
does it.” 

I reminded him that we had been dis- 
cussing escapes. 

“There’s nothing more to say,” he 
said, “about that. We’ve had no regular 
breaks out here either. We have them all 
well in hand now. The time for that sort 
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- of thing was when they were trying to 
change the old associated system for the 
separate one; old hands didn’t like it. 
We have plenty of them here. There’s 
one man been in fifty times. For what ? 
Oh! drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 
We try to keep the ones that haven’t been 
here before by themselves— send them 
into the kitchen, and so on; and the 
old hands, why, we aren’t so particular 
about them. There used to be women 
here once, and I’ve known some bad ones 
among them, worse than any of the men.” 
His tone implied even more than his 
words. ‘“‘ But then there’s good, too, of 
course. Now, black men, we get some of 
them in, and I must say I ’ve always found 
them quiet, industrious, hard-working 
fellows. There are odd ones, too; we 
havea Chinaman in at present—can’t speak 
a word of English, and, of course, it comes 
hard to teach them anything. But that’s 
the way with all: some you can teach them 
anything, they only seem to want to be 
told to do it; and others are that stupid 
they ’re only fit for the crank.” 

*‘ And aren’t there any other duties for 
the warders besides merely overlooking ?” 

“‘Many of them. For one thing, we 
thoroughly search every man, strip him, 
and overhaul his cell once a week, to 


prevent any attempted escape; the little 
rub down they get on coming in from work 
is only a temporary kind of thing. Then 
there’s the visiting-room. We’! go there.” 

We did, and as we stood in the space 
allotted to the warder, who must stand 
between two, visitor and prisoner, my 


informant’s face suddenly softened. 
“Many’s the tear I’ve had drawn from 
my eye in this room,” he said. ‘It’s 
heartrending to hear them go on some- 
times. There was a young chap here, 
hadn’t been married above a month 
or two, and he was a respectable young 
chap, too—a shopman or something ; per- 
haps a small shopkeeper. He got in for 
stealing a shawl. He had a pretty long 
sentence, and when he had been in for a 
good while his wife had a baby, and was 
that“pileased, and brought it to him to 
show, and he catches sight of her through 
the open door there, and puts his handker- 
chief over his eyes. ‘No,’ he says; ‘I 
can’t see it; I can’t say as I saw my own 
child first in prison.’ And she keeps beg- 
ging and imploring him to look, for she 
was so proud of the little thing, and he 
just keeps on, ‘No, I can’t.’ It was 
terrible to hear them. Yes, some of them 
that ’s not been in trouble before feels very 
bad about it; and then others, why, it 
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would make you laugh to hear two thieves 
together.” 

“IT suppose they’re not allowed to talk 
any foreign language ?” 

“Well, that’s the rule, of course; but 
yet there are some can’t speak any other— 
that Chinaman I was speaking of, for 
instance. So we just have to let them, if 
their friends come.” 

“IT was thinking rather of thieves’ 
jargon.” 

He smiled. ‘ Well, I’m ashamed to 
say it, but every warder who’s been in the 
place a bit, why, he knows just as much of 
that as any man among them.” 

It seemed to me that I had not heard 
quite enough yet. I asked wherein lay 
the difference between the regular warders 
and the patrols and night watchmen. 

“The ordinary warder,” he said, “is 
one who has the charge of a certain 
number of prisoners in wards and cells, 
and who has the supervision over them; 
they are under his charge. But the night 
watchmen and patrols are those who have 
to patrol inside and outside of the prison 
during the night, and keep themselves 
well on the alert, and to see that all is 
safe and quiet during their hours of 
duty. They are visited during the night 
by the principal warder on duty at times 
unknown to them. They also have to 
peg the night clocks at stated periods— 
about every half or three-quarters of an 
hour, and this is to show that they have 
not gone to sleep. They are of a distinct 
rank, and receive the same rate of pay as. 
assistant warders, and if any vacancy 
occurs in the assistant warders’ ranks they 
make an application through the governor 
to the Commissioners of Prisons for day 
duties as assistant warders. They usually 
come on duty in the evening about eight 
p.m., and remain until six the following 
morning.” 

I thanked him for all he had told me,. 
and, as it was getting late, left the prison. 
The old warder at the gate looked at me 
sympathetically. ‘‘I hope you have en- 
joyed yourself,” he said as I passed out. 

But the duties of warders in London 
prisons, where—if we except one hall at 
Wormwood Scrubbs, where convicts do- 
‘‘nine months solitary” before going on 
to regular convict establishments—there: 
are no sentences over two years—are very 
different from those of the warders at 
Portland, Dartmoor, etc. It remained, 
therefore, to find someone who could tell 
me from actual experience what the life: 
inside one of these great penal prisons. 
was like. 
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It was some time before I accomplished 
my desire, but at last I found a man who 
had been for six years warder at Portland, 
and was very willing to tell me all he 
knew. 

“Well, it’s very different from these 
City prisons,” he began at once ; ‘‘ you ’re 
in charge of a different class of men 
altogether.” 

‘Do you get better pay ?” 

“Yes; we begin at £70, and then we 
have our quarters, too—that ’s reckoned at 
49 6s. a year—and uniform and boots 
and an outfit as well, tunic and so on. 
Then the rise is 30s.a year. The principal 
warder gets £120. The gatekeeper’s 
reckoned a principal warder, and wears a 
principal warder’s uniform, though he 
doesn’t get so much pay; still, he gets 
more than an assistant warder.” 

‘*And do you begin work straight away 
when you reach the prison—have the keys 
and charge of a certain number of prisoners 
at once ?” 

“Oh, no; ye’ve three months’ pro- 
bation, when ye go about with a full 
warder, and ye don’t have the keys; and 
then after that, if you’re not satisfactory, 
they can send ye away. But if you’re all 


right you get charge of so many men 
under you. How many? Well, the number 


varies. There were fifty-two in a ward at 
Portland, but then there might be two 
warders to them. I have been out in 
charge of seventy prisoners on the works, 
but that was not a common thing.” 

“ All alone in charge of seventy ?” 

““Of course there’s the civil guard all 
round; twenty-one posts there are for 
them. And if you miss a man, you must 
signal to the nearest one at once, and he 
holds up his rifle over his head ” (he indi- 
cated a horizontal position) ‘to warn the 
others. It sends word all over, for each 
one is on a height up.” 

“‘T suppose you ’re obliged to count the 
men in your charge continually, to see that 
none are missing ?” 

“You must do that.” 

“‘ If you could tell me I should like to 
hear one day’s work right through, so as 
to get an idea of the life.” 

“*1’m quite willing. I was at the prison 
for six years—between 1880 and 1886 it 
was—so anything I say refers to then, you 
understand. Of course there are some 
alterations now. One day we began work 
at five, and the next at seven in the 
morning. If it’s seven ye get your break- 
fast before ye come in. On the early 
mornings ye go round first with two 
prisoners as orderlies, unlock the cell 
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doors for the men to empty their slop- 
buckets and brush out their cells—only 
three at a time, mind, no more; then, 
when those were shut the next three, and 
so on all down the ward. At 6.20 break- 
fast was brought round, and we go then to 
get our own breakfast. Forty minutes 
allowed for that. Afterwards unlock all 
the cells and parade for chapel; after 
chapel, parade and fall in for labour. Well, 
I must tell you, too, that there’s a slate 
fixed up with what orders there are for the 
day on it. They would change us it may 
be once a week. You might be put on 
the works or in the workshops, or as 
receiving officer for the day.” 

‘“One moment. Were you ever on 
night watch ?” 

““Not regularly.. As assistant warder 
you have to take your turn at night watch- 
ing. It comes about a fortnight in every 
three months—something like that—and 
very quiet it was at nights. Ye wear felt 
slippers, and can walk noiselessly.” 

“Yes, you were telling me about being 
out on the works.” 

“Yes. A bell used to ring, to give us 
time to get in. Ye had to be in by 11.10, 
and if ye were right out on the breakwater, 
it would sound, perhaps, about twenty 
minutes to the hour. So you got a fair 
start. Dinner was served 11.40., and out 
to work again at one. Work stopped at 
different hours, according to the season; 
4.30 it was in winter, and 5.15 in summer. 
Supper the men had when they got in.” 

** You don’t seem to have had a minute 
to spare.” 

“No; it was first one job, and then 
another. After that, there was cleaning 
the ward or scrubbing to be superintended, 
or the barber came round: there was 
always something.” 

“Did you have to stay in the ward 
and attend to the bells, as they do in 
London ?” 

“There weren’t no bells. A man would 
shove his brush out under his door if he 
wanted anything. It was easy to see them, 
We that had come on at five in the morning 
had our long day and didn’t get off till 
seven, and the others that had come on at 
seven in the morning they went off at six. 
There were 210 of us altogether, and the 
prison held 1620, counting punishment 
cells and all. Then, of course, we always 
had the civil guard to back us up, and, if 
more help was wanted, the governor had a 
telephone up to the Verne citadel, where 
there was always a picket ready. But 
then, ye see, we had some of the biggest 
scoundrels in England under our charge. 
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They was all searched, both going out 
and coming in, and ye would be astonished 
at the trafficking that went on in spite of 
it. They’d pick up a bit of steel—or 
p’raps it might be broken glass—and chew 
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there. After I left I heard that a fellow 
had escaped and found his way down to 
the harbour-master’s boat, where he lived 
for three days, eating the victuals until the 
crew found him. They’re very sharp, those 


‘“©ONE CHAP KNOCKED ME CLEAN DOWN ONE DAY AND THEN COMMENCED PUMMELLING ME.” 


it to spit blood, and get into hospital. 
One fellow got away, when I was there, out 
of his cell and right down to the break- 
water, but, to tell you the truth, it wasn’t 
so clever, for the officer had forgotten to 
lock his door. Oh, he was caught again—" 
it’s impossible for them to get clear off 


fellows, that’s why you have to be so par- 
ticular on the works. The governor or 
deputy - governor’! visit you p’r’aps as 
many as six times in a day, and you ’ve to 
report to him ‘ All correct.’” 

‘*T suppose the men on the works don’t 
get any other exercise ?” 
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“Not except on Sundays; then they 
have three hours out in the exercise- 
grounds altogether. You see they ’re bound 
to be in good training, though a man 
doesn’t get put on the works unless the 
doctor allots him there. When they come 
to us from Wormwood Scrubbs they go 
through a medical exam., and if the doctor 
considers any man not fit for the hard 
work in the quarries he sends him to the 
tailors shop maybe. I’ve been sorry 
sometimes though for young fellows, 
clerks in for forgery p’raps, who get put 
on the works. It’s hard for them as 
aren’t used to it. They begin work right 
away at once the first day they come if the 
doctor says they can do it.” 

“It must be a dull life for you, for 
you’re not allowed to speak to the 
prisoners,” I said. 

“*We’re not supposed to,” he said, with 
a meaning grin. ‘ For that matter we’re 
fined two-and-sixpence, even for speaking 
to a fellow officer on duty, but of course 
there are all sorts among the prisoners, 
and some of them are the nicest fellows. 
There was one, he had a most violent 
temper, otherwise he was the cleverest and 
best-working re 

I suggested that he knew the rules of 
the game, but my informant repudiated the 
notion with scorn. 

‘* He had been in twice,” he continued, 
‘and this second term he was serving was 
for fourteen years. I don’t remember what 
it was for. Anyway, while he was with us 
he caused the death of the best officer we 
had in the prison. This officer had never 
had anything to do with the man, either. So 
spite could have had nothing to do with 
it—it was pure temper. The prisoner was 
working at the lime-kilns, and the officer 
passed; so he picked up a bit of iron 
piping and struck him on the head with it. 
The officer, whose name was Evans, had 
to go into hospital. In the ordinary course, 
his assailant would have been handed over 
to the directors to deal with; but Evans 
objected, so he was tried by civil law, and 
got penal servitude for the term of his 
natural life. Evans was granted six years’ 
remission of service, but he died, poor 
fellow! three months afterwards, from the 
effects of the blow. If he had died before 
the trial, the other fellow would have been 
hung.” 

“Is there much favouritism or bullying 
on the part of the warders ?” I knew that 
I was questioning a prejudiced witness, 
but I wanted to hear what he would say. 

‘No, I don’t think it. There was one 
man who used to make a report out every 
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pay-day, so that he added ten or fifteen 
minutes on to his dinner-hour. When we 
made reports against the prisoners we 
never let them know who had done 
it. We had to give the report in, and the 
governor would summon the prisoner 
next day. When this warder that I’m 
speaking of took up his report, he had to 
wait perhaps some time before seeing the 
governor, and so came in to dinner late, 
and nobody took down the time he spent 
over it.” 

“‘Mean brute to get a man into trouble 
for the sake of a few extra minutes! How 
about punishments ? ” 

“Oh, the usual thing. One chap, a 
little Dutchman, knocked me clean down 
one day and then commenced pummelling 
me, but there was only three days of his 
term to run, so he could only got bread- 
and-water for those three days.” 

“If there is a flogging have the warders 
to execute it ?” 

“No, that falls to the night watchman, 
for they don’t have to come in contact 
with the prisoners, who might bear a 
grudge. They make a man pay for his 
own flogging, too,” he added with a 
chuckle at the grim humour of the thing. 
“Every time a man is flogged, five 
shillings is stopped out of his gratuity, 
and given to the oneas flogged him. The 
most they can earn,” he continued, after a 
minute, “ is six pounds, and that includes 
an extra pound for blue-dress ; that’s our 
best class men. We don’t take any 
sentence under five years, and a five-years 
man can only earn three pounds.” 

“Got any more stories ?” 

“I could go on all day. There was one 
man who’d been a major in the army, 
Light Dragoons, and afterwards served in 
the Austrian army and married an Austrian 
lady. Well, a will which left some property 
in a way he didn’t quite like came into this 
gentleman’s hands, and he had altered it a 
bit, and so he came to us. I happened to 
be receiving officer the day he arrived, and 
I noticed him, and the next day I was on 
hospital duty, and found him there. ‘ Why, 
what’s this—port-wine ?’ I said, for you 
see ye get more chance of talking in 
hospital than in the wards; and then he 
told me about himself. It was all true, I 
found out afterwards; he was a pleasant- 
spoken fellow, and many a long chat we 
had together after that.” 

His reminiscences I saw would run on 
unlimitedly, but as I judged I had already 
got as much matter as would fill many 
pages of Zhe English Illustrated, 1 thanked 
him for his information and withdrew. 


NGINE 13 had been designed by a genius 
who was called a crank. He was the 
inventor of some of the most useful tools and 
appliances in use in the shops; he was an 
enthusiast. If he had not been his design would 
never have been accepted by the superintendent 
of motive power and machinery. He claimed 
that his new locomotive would steam better, 
pull harder, and run faster than any engine on 
the K.P. She was so constructed that she could 
run farther on a tank of water, the enthusiast 
said, than an ordinary locomotive would run on 
two; and that was good, for water was scarce 
on the plains. She had patent lubricators 
and balanced valves—new inventions at that 
time — and, being fresh - painted and hand- 
some, she was regarded as a good “catch” 
by the engineers of the Smoky Hill division. 
The genius who designed her had been sent 
East to the locomotive works to superin- 
tend her construction; and, long before the 
engine was completed, the mechanics employed 
upon her had arrived at the conclusion that 
the Western engineer was as crazy as a jack- 
snipe.,’ 

As the locomotive neared completion the 
enthusiasm of her designer increased. A quiet, 
undemonstrative enthusiasm it was, that seemed 
to possess the soul of the inventor and to fill his 
life with all that.he needed. Upon her growing 
skeleton he worked himself weary, and then 
rested himself in quiet contemplation of his 
ideal engine ; and finally, when the wheels were 
placed beneath her frame, he began to see 
her as she should appear when completed. One 
morning, when the workmefi.came, they found 
Harsen’s bed in the engine*tank. From that 

day forward he worked about her by day, and slept, if he slept at all, upon her at night. 

Oscar Hansen, a Dane, had yellow hair and a very poor stand of clay-coloured 
whiskers. Like writing and painting geniuses, he allowed his hair and beard to 
grow and blow as it would, and the result was that he was about as unhandsome 
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a man as one would meet in a lifetime. 
All this was nothing to Hansen. He 
lived in his work, and believed that in 
time he would run away from Stephenson, 
Franklin, and all the rest. 

When the 13 arrived at Kansas City, 
Hansen was with her, and he remained 
with her day and night, until she was taken 
out to be limbered up for her trial trip. He 
insisted upon handling her himself, and 
would not allow the locomotive engineer 
to touch the throttle until the master 


mechanic came to him personally and 
It was evident from the 


remonstrated. 





UPON HER GROWING SKELETON HE WORKED HIMSELF WEARY. 


very first that the engine was not right, 
and the engineer told Hansen so at the 
close of the first day with her. Hansen 
became so angry that he threatened to kill 
the engineer if he ever dared to repeat 
what he had said. Every day for nearly a 
week the new engine was raced around 
the yards, and never for a moment did 
Hansen leave her. His wild hair became 
wilder, his deep eyes sank deeper into his 
head, and his thin, white face became 
almost horrible to see. At the end of a 


week it was decided to put the 13 on the 
Denver express for her trial trip, and 
Hansen surprised the master mechanic by 
asking to be allowed to run her. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE THAT LOST HERSELF. 





‘But you are not a locomotive engineer,” 
urged the official, ‘“‘ and I couldn’t think of 
allowing you to handle the engine. You 
may go with her, if you wish, but the 
engineer must have full control of the 
locomotive.” 

Hansen went sullenly out, and climbed 
up into the cab. When the conductor 
came with the orders, he glanced into the 
cab and asked— 

‘**Who’s his whiskers ?” 

‘“‘ That fellow with the tired look and 
troubled tresses,” answered the engineer, 
‘tis the idiot who designed this machine.” 

Hansen had, by insisting 
upon running the new loco- 
motive himself, incurred the 
displeasure of every engineer 
on the road, and as this re- 
mark was meant for him to 
hear, he heard it. When the 
conductor left the engine, 
Hansen crossed over to the 
driver’s side and said: “If 
you don’t make time to-day 
I’ll run her myself, and Ill 
send you where you won't 
want a fireman.” 

The driver only iaughed, 
for the sanity of the inventor 
had been a debatable question 
ever since his return with the 
new engine. 

The train to which the 13 
was coupled was a heavy one, 
for Colorado was at that time 
just beginning to “ boom.” 
In the first run, of seven 
miles, they lost five minutes, 
but Hansen was too much 
taken up with watching his 
machine to take note of the 
time. Her boiler was foam- 
ing, as new boilers usually 
do; her main pins were hot, 
and so was her engineer. 
The first stop was at a small town, and when 
the conductor gave the signal to go the 
engineer was still on the ground pouring 
tallow on the pins. Hansen became 
frantic at what, to him, seemed unnecessary 
delay, and, springing to the driver's side, 
he pulled the throttle wide open without 
releasing the air-breaks. ‘The engine 
lurched forward, and when the slack 
was gone, her wheels began to revolve 
at a frightful rate. The engineer sprang 
into the cab, and found Hansen work- 
ing frantically in a vain effort to 
shut off steam, and concluded at a 
glance that the throttle had been left 
partly open, and that the high pressure of 
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steam had forced it out. Now, when the 
engineer, fireman, and Hansen all seized 
the lever to force the throttle in, they 
sprung the stem, and the thing could not 
be closed. The engineer released the air 
with the hope that the train might be 
started, and in that way the engine could 
be cooled down 
without doing any 
great damage. But 
the wheels were 
now revolving at 
such a rate that 
the engine had no 
adhesive power, 
and the train stood 
still. Five, ten, 
fifteen seconds 
went by, and still 
the three men 
worked, each in 
another’s way, try- 
ing to shut off 
steam. A_ solid 
stream of fire was 
rolling out of the 
stack, and such 
sprays of sparks 
came from the 
drivers that they 
looked like living 
flames. 

Pushing Hansen 
and the fireman 
out of his way, the 
engineer opened 
both injectors ; and 
what with the cold 
water going in and 
the fire going out, 
the mad machine 
cooled rapidly, 
and in a few 
moments ground 
harshly and came 
to a stop. It was 
found, upon ex- 
amination, that the 
drivers had dug 
great holes in the 
steel rails, and that 
the tyres on the 
back pair of driving-wheels, already well 
heated by the furnace, had loosened by 
expansion and slipped nearly off the 
wheels. In a little while the throttle was 
cooled and closed, and a fresh fire was 
made; but when they gave the engine 
steam she refused to move. She was 
uncoupled, and still refused to go; and 
then they saw that her tyres had cooled 
and clasped the fire-box, and the fire-box, 
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‘“‘THE IDIOT WHO DESIGNED THIS MACHINE.” 
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expanding, held them there and locked 
the wheels. 

When they had put out her fire, the 
wheels let loose, so that a yard-engine 
could draw her back to the round-house. 
All the way her scarred wheels ground 
and ground against 


her frame, while 
Hansen sat in the 
tank with his thin 
yellow whiskers 
full of coal -dust, 
and ‘nobody but 
he knew that he 
had opened the 
throttle. 

During the 
weeks that fol- 
lowed, while the 
13 was being re- 
paired, having her 
tyres turned down 
to remove the 
slivers of steel, and 
getting reset and 
repainted, Hansen 
never left her for 
asingle hour. His 
condition became 
so pitiable that the 
engineers, who had 
at first looked upon 
him with con- 
tempt, now spoke 
kindly to him or 
gave him no atten- 
tion at all. He 
rarely ever washed 
now; his yellow 
beard was dark 
with coal-dust, 
and his death- 
hued face was 
splotched with 
soot and black oil. 
By the time the 13 
was ready for the 
road, Hansen was 
almost ready for 
an undertaker; and 
when the master 
mechanic saw him, 
he gave orders that 
the inventor must not be allowed to go 
out on the engine, which was to take out 
the fast freight, a night run of some 
importance. 

Hansen had hoped, even boasted, that 
the 13 should never be coupled into any- 
thing plainer than a mail car, and now 
when he learned that she was going out 
on a freight run he was frantic. Formerly 
he had insisted upon running the engine 
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only: now he wanted to run the road. 
When the foreman told him, as kindly as 
he could, that no one would be allowed in 
the cab of the 13 except the engineer and 
the fireman, the inventor glared fiercely 
for a moment, then turned and entered 
the office of the master mechanic. He did 
not wait to be ushered in, but strode to 
the chief’s desk, and informed the head of 
the motive power department that engine 
13 would not go out on freight ; that when 
she did go out she would pull a passenger 
train, and that he, Hansen, would be the 
engineer. 

The master mechanic was forced to be 
firm with the man, who up to now he had 
avoided or humoured; and he told him 
plainly that the orders given concerning 
the new engine would certainly be carried 
out, and that if he became too troublesome 
he would be locked up. Hansen raved 
like a madman, and all the clerks in the 
office were unable to seize and hold him. 
‘* She is my life!” he shrieked. ‘I have 
put my soul into her, and I will never 
allow her to go out of my sight; you will 
be guilty of murder if you separate us!” 

As the mad inventor fought he frothed 
at the mouth, and the perspiration that 
almost streamed from his forehead washed 
white furrows down his face. It was not 


until the special officer came with hand- 


cuffs that Hansen could be controlled; 
and as the 13 rolled slowly across the 
turntable he was led away to the lock-up. 
He became perfectly quiet now, and when 
they reached the “Cooler,” as it was 
called, the officer removed the handcuffs 
and turned to unlock the door. Hansen, 
taking advantage of this opportunity, 
turned quickly and bolted, and was many 
yards away before the officer, rattling away 
at the padlock, knew that his prisoner had 
escaped. 

The officer very naturally supposed that 
Hansen would return to the shops, but he 
did not. Hemade straight for the freight- 
yards, where the 13 stood steaming, all 
coupled up and ready to pull out on her 
night run over the plains. The engineer 
had finished oiling, and had gone into the 
little telegraph office where the conductor 
was getting orders. The fireman, who was 
in the cab looking after the engine, saw 
Hansen come leaping over the strings of flat 
and coal cars, with his beard sweeping 
round his neck and his yellow hair blown 
back from his bare head. As the inventor 
sprang upon the engine the fireman seized 
him, only to be hurled out over the coal- 
tank by the desperate Dane. Having freed 
himself from the fireman, Hansen gave 
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two sharp blasts — “off brakes” — and 
opened the throttle. The sudden jerk 
broke the train in two, four cars from the 
engine ; and before the astonished engi- 
neer could reach the head-end the engine 
was in motion. The mad driver knew 
enough to open the sand-lever, and with 
a few exhausts the short train was moving 
so fast that the trainmen were unable to 
reach it. Out over the switches, already 
set for the fast freight, and down the main 
line dashed the wild driver, while a flood 
of fire came from the stack and rained 
upon the roofs of cars and switch-shanties 
along the line. Flagmen coming out at 
crossings to cheer the fast freight with a 
white signal of “‘ All right,” saw the grim 
face of Hansen leaning from the cab; saw 
his white teeth shining and his yellow 
hair streaming back over his shoulders 
as the engine dashed by. Farmers along 
the line saw a great shower of sparks 
falling in their fields, and in her -wake the 
wild engine left a sea of burning stubble 
where red flames leaped from shock to rick. 

When the fireman, dazed and stunned, 
had been picked up and revived, he told 
them what had happened, and a dispatch 
was sent to the first station out to “ ditch” 
the 13, which had broken loose from her 
train and was running wild. This station 
was the meeting-point for the fast freight 
‘and the incoming express, and if the wild 
engine was allowed to pass she must surely 
collide with the passenger-train. The 
operator who was on duty looking out for 
these two important trains realised the 
situation at a glance, and opened the 
switch at the farther end of the siding to 
allow the 13 to go into the ditch beyond 
the dépét. 

Because it was a junction point, the 
station was located at the foot of a long 
slope, down which Hansen drove at a 
frightful rate. Whatever of speed he had 
lost by losing fire and wasting steam he 
now regained on the downward grade. So 
great was the speed of the train that when 
the engine struck the first switch she left 
the track and plunged into the dépdt, 
carrying the four loaded cars with her. 
The fourth car contained giant powder for 
the miners in the mountains, and this now 
exploded with terrific force. The agent 
and his assistant had stationed themselves 
near the other switch to witness the per- 
formance of the wild engine when she 
should leave the rail, and so escaped death. 
Hansen’s escape was almost miraculous. 
The engine, in turning over, threw him 
upon the roof of the low station; the roof 
was blown away by the explosion, and 
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Hansen was carried out into the prairie. 
The special engine and crew that followed 
upon her blazing trail found the 13 buried 
in the burning station, and Hansen lying 
unconscious upon the star-lit plain. 

The blackened fields had been ploughed 
and prepared for another crop, the station 
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world out of which he had come was made 
up of one great sorrow from which he had 
narrowly escaped. 

“Is that my name?” he asked of the 
attendant one day when his reason had 
returned. 

“See” the 


said nurse, “‘ your name 


AS THE INVENTOR SPRANG UPON THE ENGINE, THE FIREMAN SEIZED HIM. 


was being rebuilt, and the company’s 
claim agent was busy settling with the 
farmers along the line, before Hansen was 
able to walk out in the garden back of the 


company’s hospital. It seemed to him, 
he said, that he had been ill all his life, and 
that all he knew was the short life he had 
lived in the hospital. Back of that all was 
a blank, save that he had a faint notion 
that he had lived before, and that the 


Oscar. 


” 


vas 
name ? 

“Oh, yes,” said the patient wearily, 
“T had forgotten. What’s my other 
name—Oscar what?” 

The attendant was about to reply when 
the surgeon, entering, gave sign for the 
man to be quiet. “ Restless,” said the 
doctor, taking the patient’s hand, and the 
sick man caught at the word, the meaning 


Don’t you know your own 
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of which his wreck of a mind scarcely 
comprehended, and repeated: “‘ Reslis— 
Oscar Reslis — that’s a nice-sounding 
name.” 

“Yes,” said the surgeon, deciding to 
let it go at that, ‘‘ Oscar Reslis is a very 
pretty name.” 

The physical condition of the patient 
improved rapidly enough now, but his 
mental condition continued to puzzle the 
chief surgeon and his staff. He was quiet 
enough and seemed anxious to be alone— 
away from the other patients and the 
attendants. He would sit for hours 
thinking, thinking hard and long upon 
the great problem of life, and trying 
to make out how he came to be. The 
attendants had been instructed to keep 
a close watch upon the sick man, and 
this, as his reasoning powers returned, 
Hansen detected. 

“* Why do you follow me all the while ?” 
he asked of his German keeper one day 
when the latter had trailed him down in 
the garden. 

‘To see so dot you none skedattle—flew 
der coop—see? Dat vas it.” 

““Tell me, Fritz,’ Hansen pleaded, 
‘*‘ where did I live before I came here ?” 

“Oh, ho!” exclaimed the German, 
**you dink I vas one fool? Der doc. tell 
me I shall not speak mit you about your 
past life. He say I must jus’ say nix, und 
blay as I don’t lisen, see ?” 

“Then telf me why they brought me 
here.” 

“Oh! I mus’ nit, I mus’ nit speak mit 
you about your sickness, der doc. sais; 
because, he say, it will make you nut fly 
off. You see it is nit goot for you to 
know so much, because you been wronk 
in the cope—see ? Dot vas it. Doc. sais 
you must not told a man vat is crazy dot 
he been crazy, for dot makes him some- 
times still more crazy yet again already. 
Dot is it. So I vill not say anoder veard 
from you.” 

Oscar thought a great deal over his 
conversation with Fritz, and as the days 
went by he began to realise that he was a 
prisoner, that he had been a prisoner once 
before, either in this world or the other, 
that he had escaped, and he must escape 
again. All his time was now occupied in 
forming plans by which he might free 
himself from his captors, who had no 
right, according to his way of reasoning, 
to hold him. 

One night when Fritz was asleep, Oscar 
dressed himself, slid down the rainspout, 
and reached the garden. By the help of 
some grape-vines that grew there he was 
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able to scale the wall; and once free, he 
ran away with all his might, not caring 
where his legs carried him so they bore 
him away from his prison. It happened 
that as he reached the yard a freight-train 
was pulling out, and seeing that it was 
leaving the town, he boarded it and rode 
away. Upon some flat cars in this train 
there were a number of narrow - gauge 
locomotives going out to a mountain road 
then being built in the new West, and in 
the fire-box of one of these engines 
Hansen hid. The train had been out 
three days, and was almost in sight of 
the Rocky Mountains, when Hansen was 
forced by hunger from his hiding-place. 
He was put off at an eating-station, and 
the boarding boss took care of him. He 
said hisname was Oscar Reslis ; and when 
he was strong enough to work he was put 
into the kitchen as dish-washer. But being 
sober and industrious, he was soon pro- 
moted to be second cook. At the end of 
the year, when the cook got drunk and lost 
his place, Oscar was made chief cook at 
one of the best known eating-houses on 
the K.P. He was a little queer in his 
actions, but they all attributed his eccen- 
tricities to his long fast in the fire-box of 
the dead engine, and treated him with 
greater consideration than he would other- 
wise have received. 

When they had hammered the kinks 
out of her warped and twisted frame, and 
smoothed the dents out of her boiler, the 
luckless locomotive was rebuilt, painted, 
and rolled out over the turntable with the 
same unlucky number on her headlight. 
Nobody wanted her now. New and 
beautiful as she was, not an engineer 
asked to be allowed to run her. After she 
had been broken in again, and the travel- 
ling engineer had passed upon her fitness 
for the road, she was ordered out on local 
freight. She had no serious trouble for 
some months, but any number of minor 
accidents were charged up to her in the 
conductor’s delay reports, and the work- 
book in the round-house was written full 
of her troubles. At the end of the year it 
was found that she had burned more coal, 
used more oil, had more repairs, cost more 
money, made less mileage, and injured 
more bor than any engine on the 
Smoky-Hill division. She was placed in 
the hands of one of the most experienced 
engineers, but she made the same bad 
record, if not a worse one; and neither 
engineer nor master mechanic was able to 
put a hand upon her and say, “ Here she 
is wrong.” Her trouble could not be 
located, and most of the men gave it up, 
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declaring that Hansen had ‘“ hoo-dood” 
her. One day her throttle flew open and 
stuck, as it had upon her first trip, causing 
her to run away, kill her engineer, and 
injure a number of trainmen. After that 
she was put upon a construction train, and 
made to drag outfit-cars from station to 
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express. She became so notoriously un- 
lucky that men were hardly held responsible 
for her capers. Wrecks that would have 
cost the driver of another engine ten days 
were not reported; and even serious 
accidents her engineer was not called 
upon to explain. So long as she remained 
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THE MAD DRIVER KNEW ENOUGH TO OPEN THE SAND LEVER. 


station along the line. 
had to be followed up by a machine-shop 
to keep her on her wheels. 

In time she came to be the talk of the 


But even here she 


whole system. Ifa man had a special or 
a fast freight behind him, he would invari- 
ably ask the dispatcher where the 13 was, 
and he looked for her at every curve until 
he had found and passed her. She was 
always due to jump the track or lie down 
between stations in the face of the fast 


at the other end of the line, the master 
mechanic was satisfied. She was a “ hoo- 
doo.” 

Meanwhile, Oscar Reslis had become an 
expert cook, and had many friends at the 
little Western town that.was a flag-station 
when he stopped there to break his long 
fast. His mind seemed clearer, but he 
was less cheerful. A settled melancholy 
seemed fixed upon him, which none of his 
associates were able to understand. He 
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believed in the transmigration of souls. 
Where he had lived, he said, he had been 
deeply wronged and persecuted. He had 
passed through a great sorrow, and to his 
acquaintances it seemed that he had been 
purified by pain. He lived such a simple, 
sinless life that those about him believed 
in him and in the faith he held, and in 
time he had a number of converts <5 
what they called the “ Reslis religion.” 
He was constantly preaching. “Strive 
hard, strive hard,” he would say to those 
about him. ‘ Remember that all the 
good you do in this life will count for 
you in the life to come. The more you 
suffer here the more you will enjoy there : 
be patient !” 

One sultry summer day, when all the 
helps were complaining of the heat in the 
kitchen, the patient cook surprised them 
by beginning to sing as he went about 
his work—a thing he had never done 
before. 

‘1 think I shall go away soon,” he said, 
when the second cook asked the cause of 
his apparent happiness. 

“Where ? Oh, that I do not know; 
but to a better place than this, I hope. 
Not that this is a bad world; but we must 
advance—go on and up, up and on, until 
we reach the perfect life.” 

Suddenly there came through the open 
windows two shrill blasts of a locomotive- 
whistle, and instantly Hansen’s face grew 
joyously bright. 

‘* There she is! There she is! ” he cried, 
bounding out of the kitchen and clearing 
the back fence at a single leap; and now 
he beheld the old 13 just pulling out with 
three or four outfit-cars and an old ricketty 
caboose behind her. She was so covered 
with alkali dust and grease that her num- 
ber could not be seen; but he had heard 
her voice and knew her. The fireman 
was busy at the furnace, the engineer was 
looking back to see that the yardmen 
closed the switch behind him ; and so the 
cook climbed into the cab unobserved. 
When the fireman came out of the coal 
tank and found the man there, he con- 
cluded that the engineer had given him 
permission to ride ; and when the engineer 
looked over and saw the fireman fixing a 
seat for the “‘ dead-head,” he thought the 
two men must be friends, and, as few people 
ever came into the cab, he was rather 
pleased to find a man reckless enough to 
ride the 13. 

The Dane’s face told plainly how glad 
he was to find the lost idol of his heart. 
Dirty, disgraced—almost despised—drudg- 
ing along in front of her wretched train 
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of ricketty, dust-covered cars, she was 
still beautiful to him. 

The engineer was doing the best he 
could with the old scrap-heap, for tnere 
was a passenger-train coming from the 
West, and the first siding was nearly ten 
miles away. It had been raining down 
the line the night before, and the parched 
plain was fresh and cool. Both the 
engineer and the fireman were much 
interested in the bareheaded passenger, 
who seemed about as happy as a man can 
get and live. He took note of every move 
made by the engineer, smiling when the 
engine blew off steam, and frowning when 
the driver handled the throttle or lever in 
a rough or careless manner. 

“Guess this is your first ride on a 
locomotive, eh ?” asked the driver. 

“My first ride?” cried Hansen. 
“Don’t you know me? I made this 
engine, and they took her from me, 
and locked me up in a prison; but 
I shall never leave her again. I shall 
scour her jacket, polish her bell, re- 
paint her, and she shall pull the Denver 
Express.” 

“‘ If I don’t b’l’eve it’s the crazy Dane,” 
said the engineer. ‘‘Where’d you git’im?” 

“I didn’t git ’im at all,” said the fire- 
man. ‘ Where’d you git ’im ?” 

“Ts that what they call me over there— 
back there where we used to live ?” asked 
Hansen almost pathetically. 

The engineer made no reply; the fire- 
man shook the grates, and looked out over 
the plain, where the scant grass, taking 
courage from the recent rain, made a 
feeble effort to look green and cheerful. 

“Open her up,” shouted Hansen. 
“Don’t be afraid of her. We shall push 
right on to the end of the run—until we 
find a round-house and some tools, and 
then we will rebuild her. How handsome 
she will look when she comes out! We 
will paint her black this time—all black— 
all but her bell, and that shall shine like 
burnished gold. Black will become us 
now, for we have passed through great 
trials since our separation. How they 
have abused you, my noble steed,” con- 
tinued the man, glancing along the boiler 
and up at the stack. 

The engine began to roll and plunge 
fearfully now, and the driver, looking out, 
saw that the rain had been very heavy, 
and that the track was almost unsafe. 
But he dared not slow down because of his 
close meeting-point with the East-bound 
express. Instead of being frightened at 
the capers of the rolling, plunging engine, 
the Dane seemed delighted, and leaned far 
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out on the fireman’s side, and shouted and 
laughed as the world went by. Although 
the track was clear and straight, the driver 
kept a constant look-out, for he had no 
air, and from the way the train was rolling 
it would be difficult for the trainmen to 
get to the brakes, and when they did get 
to them they were apt to be out of repair. 
Occasionally they crossed deep, narrow 
gullies on wooden bridges that shook as 
the engine struck them. These waterless 
streams in the West are treacherous; it 
is not enough to say that they are dry 
one hour and bank-full the next, for they 
will often fill to overflowing in a single 
minute. The water at times will roll 
down in a solid wall, ten or twelve feet 
high. There had been a cloud-burst here, 
and suddenly the driver saw the sagging 
rails hanging over a deep ravine. The 
bridge was gone, and there was no possible 
chance for them. ‘ Jump!” he shouted, 
and the fireman leaped out into the prairie, 
and the engine plunged head first into the 
stream, now almost dry. The three or 
four outfit cars piled in on top of the 
engine and filled up the gap, while the 
caboose, breaking her coupling, leaped 
over the wreck, and was thrown out on the 
plain beyond the wash-out. 

When the fireman had pulled himself 
together and the conductor and brakemen 
had crawled from the wrecked caboose, 
bruised and bleeding, they went in search 
of the engineer and the crazy Dane. 
What they found and failed to find is well 
known to thousands of railroad men. It 
has become a part of the history of the 
road and of the West. There, in the bed 
of the narrow stream, they found the outfit 
cars all in a heap. ‘The stream, only 
eight or ten inches of clear water, was 
rippling through and around the wreck; 
but the locomotive was gone, and so was 
her driver, and so was the Dane. The 
men stared at one another, and when the 
firemen told them that the crazy inventor 
was on the engine they were seized with a 
strange terror, and they all turned and 
scrambled up the bank. Far down the 
plain they saw the smoke of a locomotive, 
and they thought that the crazy Dane 
must have caused the 13 to leap over the 
wash-out. It must be so, for the engine 
had disappeared, and this discovery served 
only to increase their bewilderment. 

Presently the conductor thought of his 
running orders, and of the East-bound 
express which they were running to meet 
at the siding only a mile beyond the wash- 
out, and, securing a soiled flag from the 
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old caboose, he ran with all his might to 
meet and flag the approaching train. The 
arrival of the express explained away the 
smoke they had seen, and made it plain 
to the crew of the work-train that their 
engine had not escaped, but that she was 
somewhere in the quicksand of the little 
stream. It was some time before the crew 
and the passengers of the express could 
bring themselves to believe the story told 
by the bewildered freight-crew. They 
went down into the stream, waded into the 
water, and found the sand firm enough to 
hold a man up, and some of the passen- 
gers said the men were crazy, and would 
not believe the tale they told. What 
wonder, then, if these men who were there 
only a few minutes after the wreck doubted 
this story, that men laugh to-day when 
the enterprising newsboy points out the 
place where the engine went down and 
disappeared in the sand ? 

The railway officials, however, did not 
doubt the story, and they came and dug 
and drifted, prospected and ploughed 
around in the desert sands all night and 
all the next day. After the bridge had 
been rebuilt they went at it in earnest. 
For days and weeks and months they 
worked away, digging and sounding in the 
sand, and when thousands of dollars had 
been expended they gave it up. The lost 
locomotive has never been found.* 

It must be nearly twenty years now since 
the thing occurred, and it has been almost 
forgotten, but— 

Away deep down in the earth somewhere, 

If the engine could be seen, 
The driver stands at the throttle there, 


And the mad Dane sits with a stony stare 
In the cab of the old Thirteen. 





* The following letters, recently received by the 
author, will be of interest to the reader— 


Office of the General Superintendent, 
UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Denver, Cotorapo, March 1, 1896. 
Cy Waray, Esq., 
Washington, D. C. 


The lost locomotive of which you inquire went down in 
o 


Sand Creek, a few hours’ run east of Denver, and although 
thousands of dollars have been expended by the company, 
the engine has never been found. 
ae 
. A. Deus. 
General Supt., U. P. Ry. 


THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
(Treasury Department.) 
Denver, Cotorapo, March 21, 1896. 
Mr. Cy Warmas, 
Washington, D.C. 

My dear Cy,—I remember the story of the 
down in Sand Creek ; and, so far as I know, it 
been recovered. 

With best wishes, I am, hastily, sincerely yours, 

J. W. Grier, 
Treasurer of the D. & R. G. BR. 


: . 
never 
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THE SOUDAN. 


By HERBERT WARD. 


HE honour of being the most famous 
heroine of travel rests with Lady 
Baker, the widow and former comrade of 
the late Sir Samuel Baker. As the com- 
panion and helpmeet of her distinguished 
husband during his explorations of the 
Nile sources and during his expedition to 
Central Africa for the suppression of the 
slave-trade, Lady Baker’s name will always 
be cherished and honoured. Of the gener- 
ation of great African explorers, Living- 
stone, Burton, Speke, Baker, and Grant, 
who worked contemporaneously in different 
parts of the continent, and who wrought 
such remarkable changes in the map of 
Central Africa, there is now but Lady 
Baker amongst us as the surviving link 
of that gallant band. 

Within the last fifty years the continent 
of Africa has been geographically dissected 
from every point; the division of its terri- 
tories has raised burning questions 
between European nations, and the task 
of defining spheres of influence has long 
been a vital subject in the range of modern 
politics. The blank spaces which appeared 
in the African map of forty or fifty years 
ago, as representing unexplored areas, 
have now been covered with a wealth 
of important river, lake, and mountain 
systems, and with a maze of geographical 
features of every description. This great 
work, which does honour to our age, has 
been performed in a measure by the 
late Sir Samuel Baker and his great 
contemporaries. 

To appreciate the extent of Lady Baker’s 
share in the work of African exploration 
we must perforce turn to the records which 
were penned by her husband and leader. 
Therein we continually meet with mention 
of her courageous conduct, admirable fore- 
thought, presence of mind, and invaluable 
services. The perusal of Sir Samuel Baker’s 
books of travel reveals, in fact, a truly 
remarkable account of a noble woman’s 
fortitude and endurance during upwards 
of nine years of arduous campaigning in 
Central Africa. The trials borne by Lady 
Baker in traversing unknown regions which 
bristled with dangers of every description 


will ever remain as a brilliant example to 
future generations of what can be endured 
by a brave woman. 

In 1860 Sir Samuel Baker married 
Florence, the daughter of a Hungarian 
gentleman, M. Finnian von Sass, and in 
the early part of 1861 Sir Samuel and 
Lady Baker set out upon their great 
expedition to discover the sources of the 
Nile. Hitherto every attempt to reach 
the Nile source had been in vain, and 
the spirit in which this new effort was 
undertaken is best shown by Sir Samuel 
Baker’s own words: ‘‘ I could not conceive 
that anything in this world had power to 
resist a determined will so long as health 
and life remained.” . By June of the same 
year the travellers reached Khartoum, 
where six weary months were passed waiting 
for the rains to cease. The difficulties ex- 
perienced in starting from Khartoum 
with ninety-six followers, for the most part 
ruffians and cut-throats, and the subse- 
quent dreary passage through the marsh 
lands of the Nuer country to Gondokoro, 
where the expedition met with a hostile 
reception from the traders in ivory and 
slaves, would in themselves have been 
sufficient to dishearten many a less 
courageous man. It was during their 
enforced stay at Gondokoro that we obtain 
the account of the first of the many 
invaluable services rendered by Lady 
Baker. The slave-traders of Gondokoro 
completely demoralised the men of the 
expedition, until one day they broke 
into open mutiny. Sir Samuel Baker 
promptly seized the ringleader, whereupon 
his men rushed upon him from all sides, 
and had it not been for Lady Baker 
pluckily running forward, although suffering 
from fever at the time, and calling upon the 
least mutinous to assist her, her husband’s 
life would probably have been lost. It 
was soon after this incident that Speke 
and Grant arrived at Gondokoro on their 
way home, after having discovered the 
Victoria Nyanza and explored its western 
shores. Although the direct result of 
their explorations in search of the Nile 
sources was to an extent based upon 
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information received from witnesses, Speke 
and Grant had accomplished a great 
journey, and they were able to supply Sir 
Samuel Baker with valuable information 
which greatly aided him in his subsequent 
expedition. With a view to supplement and 
complete the explorations of Speke and 
Grant and to discover the location of the 
mysterious lake Muta Nzige, Sir Samuel 
Baker, his wife and party, started from 
Gondokoro by land in March 1863, the route 
being first eastward, then nearly south, then 
trending towards the west. The difficulties 
and dangers that had hitherto beset the 
expedition were far exceeded by those 
encountered after leaving Gondokoro. 
Mohammed, a slave - trader who had 
escorted Speke and Grant into Gondokoro, 
and who was engaged to escort Baker’s 
expedition southward, plotted to deceive 
him and to prevent him from marching. 
The men of the expedition became 
mutinous, and deliberately planned to rob 
and murder both Sir Samuel and Lady 
Baker. It was only by dint of exercising 
extraordinary patience and an iron will 
that the party was subsequently able to 
leave Gondokoro. Following a party of 


slave-traders, they eventually, by the ready 
tact of Lady Baker, attached themselves to 
the column. This arrangement served well 


until they met a rival band of slave-traders, 
when fresh obstacles beset theirpath. Again 
the men of the expedition mutinied and 
refused to march further. The explorers 
then attached themselves to the rival slave- 
traders, with whom they travelled safely 
to Tarrangollé. Soon after their arrival, 
they learned of the annihilation, by natives, 
of the slave-traders with whom they had so 
recently journeyed from Gondokoro. The 
first opportunity was naturally taken to 
escape from their embarrassing partner- 
ship with the slave-traders, and the next 
union was with the natives of Obbo, who 
behaved in a most friendly manner to the 
expedition. By reason of the mutiny, 
which left the expedition without a suf- 
ficient number of men to enable them to 
act independently, and by reason of the 
severe sufferings of both Sir Samuel and 
Lady Baker from malarial fever, many 
months were spent in Obbo. From the 
rascally slave-traders the expedition sub- 
sequently passed into the power of the 
arbitrary native chief Kamrasi. By this 
time the condition of the expedition became 
one of abject misery. The few remaining 
men deserted; reduced by fever, without 
medicine, clothes, or supplies, the tro 
unhappy Europeans were in a pitiable 
plight. The capricious Kamrasi at length, 
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moved by the prospect of gain, promised 
to supply a chief and a guide to conduct 
them to their destination, the Lake Muta 
Nzige, or “‘ M’wootan N’zige,” described 
by Speke, who had previously obtained 
rough particulars of its location from 
native accounts. Delays, so sadly com- 
mon in the experience of all African 
travellers, prevented the start being 
made at the stipulated time. Kamrasi 
raised objections to the number and 
quality of presents he had received, and 
his rapacity seemed at one time to 
threaten doom to the fulfilment of his 
original promise of aid. ‘Fo cap his 
exorbitant requirements, he suddenly de- 
manded no less a consideration than Lady 
Baker herself. Astonished, and somewhat 
abashed, at Lady Baker’s violent indig- 
nation, the native chief did not enforce 
the claim, and seeing little chance of 
obtaining any additional presents, he sub- 


. sequently ordered his people to accom- 


pany the expedition. The native escort 
proved wild and quite unmanageable ; 
although both Sir Samuel and Lady Baker 
were still suffering from fever, they were 
obliged to march during the hottest hours 
of the day, their followers never being 
ready to start at an early hour. Having 
upon one occasion to wade across a 
treacherous marsh, Lady Baker was sud- 
denly afflicted with sun-stroke. The 
calamity is thus described by her husband 
in his record of the journey, contained 
in his book, ‘“‘ The Albert Nyanza ”— 

‘I had scarcely completed a fourth of 
the distance, and looked back to see if my 
wife followed close to me, when I was 
horrified to see her standing in one spot, 
and sinking gradually through the weeds, 
while her face was distorted and perfectly 
purple. Almost as soon as I perceived 
her, she fell, as though shot dead. In an 
instant I was by her side, and with the 
assistance of eight or ten of my men, who 
were, fortunately, close to me, I dragged her 
like a corpse through the yielding vegeta- 
tion, and up to our waists we scrambled 
across to the other side, just keeping her 
head above water; to have carried her 
would have been impossible, as we should 
all have sunk together through the weeds. 
I laid her under a tree and bathed her 
head and face with water, as for the 
moment I thought she had fainted; but 
she lay perfectly insensible, as though 
dead, with teeth and hands firmly clenched 
and her eyes open but fixed. It was a 
coup de soleil. 

** 1 laid her carefully in a miserable hut, 
and watched beside her. I opened her 
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clenched teeth with a small wooden 
wedge, and inserted a wet rag, upon 
which I dropped water to moisten her 
tongue, which was dry as fur. The un- 
feeling brutes that composed the native 
escort were yelling and dancing as though 
all was well. .. . There was nothing to 
eat in this spot; my wife had never stirred 
since she fell by the coup de soleil, and 
merely respired about five times in a 
minute. It was impossible to remain; 
the people would have starved. She was 
laid gently upon her litter, and we started 
forward on our funeral course. I was ill 
and broken- 
hearted, and I 
followed by her 
side through 
the long day’s 
march. . . . In 
the drawn and 
distorted fea- 
tures that lay 
before me I 
could hardly 
trace the same 
face that for 


years had been 
my comfort 
through all the 
difficulties and 
dangers of my 


Was she 
to die? She 
had never 
moved a muscle 
since she fell. 
My people 
slept. I was 
alone, and no 
sound broke 
the stillness of 
the night. The 
ears ached at 
theuttersilence, 
till the sudden wild cry of a hyena made 
me shudder as the horrible thought rushed 
through my brain that, should she be 
buried in this lonely spot, the hyzna 
would . . . disturb her rest. 

“The morning broke ; my lamp had just 
burnt out, and, cramped with the night’s 
watching, I rose from my low seat, and 
seeing that she lay in the same unaltered 
state, I went to the door of the hut to 
breathe one gasp of the fresh morning air. 
I was watching the first red streak that 
heralded the rising sun, when I was 
startled by the words ‘Thank God,’ 
faintly uttered behind me. Suddenly she 
had awoke from her torpor, and with a 
heart overflowing I went to her bedside. 


path. 
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Her eyes were full of madness! She 
spoke ; but the brain was gone ! 

“The rain poured in torrents, and day 
after day we were forced to travel for want 
of provisions, not being able to remain in 
one position . . . For seven nights I had 
not slept, and although as weak as a reed, 
I had marched by the side of her litter. 
Nature could resist no longer. We reached 
a village one evening; she had been in 
violent convulsions successively—it was 
all but over. I laid her down on her litter 
within a hut; covered her with a Scotch 
plaid ; and I fell upon my mat insensible, 
worn out with 
sorrow and 
fatigue. My 
men put a new 
handle in the 
pick -axe that 
evening, and 
sought for a 
dry spot to dig 
her grave |” 

When Sir 
Samuel Baker 
awoke from his 
heavy sleep it 
was to find his 
wife with open 
eyes, calm and 
clear. She had 
recovered! 
Two days’ rest, 
and the party 
once more 
moved forward 
towards their 
goal. They 
were now 
buoyed up by 
hearing the 
gratifying 
knowledge that 
they were fast 
approaching the lake. Having striven 
through all kiads of difficulties, in sick- 
ness, starvation, and fatigue, to reach 
the hidden Nile source, the glorious prize 
at length burst suddenly upon them, in the 
shape of a mighty sea, with a shining 
surface like quicksilver; in the distance, 
on the western shore, a range of blue 
mountains rose, as from the bosom of the 
lake, to a height of 7000 ft. above its level. 
This lake, the discovery of which marks 
the crowning achievement in the lives of 
Sir Samuel Baker and his wife, was named 
by them the “ Albert Nyanza,” in ever- 
lasting memory of the Prince Consort. 

It was in this manner that the long 
vexed problem of the three sources of the 
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mighty Nile was solved. After navigating 
the waters of the newly discovered lake 
for several days, and eventually verifying 
his theory of the exit of the White 
Nile from this lake source, Sir Samuel 
Baker and his wife, the former still 
suffering severely from fever and the 
latter but slowly recovering from the effects 
of sunstroke, commenced the return march 
to. civilisation. The journey back to 
Gondokoro was fraught with almost as 
many hardships and risks of death at the 
hands of the Arab slavers and hostile 
native chiefs as were encountered on the 
forward march. Falling once more into 
the power of Kamrasi, they found them- 
selves stranded and abandoned in a 
deserted village, where for two months their 
sufferings from weakness and from fever 
reduced them once again to a condition of 
almost utter helplessness. Subsequently, 
however, they were fortunate enough to 
be able to move their camp to Kisuna, 
where, despite the improvement in their 
fare, they both still suffered greatly from 
fever. Here they were again compelled 
to remain some months forlorn, waiting 
for an opportunity to escape from Kam- 
rasi’s evil power. During their enforced 
stay at this place they were witnesses of 
much fighting and of many hideous scenes 
of cruelty and torture inflicted upon hap- 
less slaves. who were continually being 
captured in raids. The qualities of cun- 
ning and duplicity on the part of Kamrasi 
were extraordinary. Promises were made 
only to afford opportunities for deception. 
The situation was literally heart-breaking, 
until at length an ailiance was formed 
with a minor chief named M’Gambi, a 
fortunate circumstance which enabled the 
party not only to escape from the power 
of Kamrasi, but gave them the oppor- 
tunity later on of meeting the Arab trader 
Ibrahim, with whom they journeyed north- 
wards to Fatiko. Here yet another 
harassing delay of three months took 
place before Gondokoro was reached. 
From Gondokoro the Bakers embarked 
on a dahabia, to sail down the Nile 
to Khartoum; typhus fever was raging 


at the time, and three deaths occurred 
among the crew. At Khartoum, which 
was reached without further incident, 


ill-fortune still attended their progress, 


for another delay took place —wait- 
ing for the river to rise, to enable 
them to pass the Cataracts—and it was 





late in the year 1865 before Sir Samuel 
and Lady Baker reached England. The 
privations, dangers, and heart - breaking 
disappointments of their first great journey 
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were now ended, and the worn travellers 
gave themselves up for a time to the 
peaceful enjoyment of English country life. 

In 1869 we find Sir Samuel and Lady 
Baker setting out again—this time upon 
an elaborate expedition founded and 
supported by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt— 
with the object of abolishing the slave- 
trade. This was the first attempt ever 
made to suppress the Arab and native 
slave - hunters who preyed upon the 
inhabitants of the Nile Basin. In addi- 
tion to putting an end to the slave-trade 
the expedition was to provide for the 
introduction of legitimate commerce and 
protection to the natives by the establish- 
ment of stations and of a fair and powerful 
government. Beyond this brief mention 
of the Khedive Ismail’s object, and the 
general nature of Sir Samuel Baker’s 
task, it is not necessary to go; it is 
sufficient for present purposes to state 
that this new expedition proceeded to 
Gondokoro, where the base was estab- 
lished. The entire Unyoro country was at 
once formally annexed to Egypt. The 
foundation for a great future was duly 
laid; legitimate trade was opened; and 
slavery, within the territory of Baker’s rule, 
was practically checked. That this great 
work, the administration of which was so 
ably initiated and carried out during the 
four years of Baker’s rule, should have 
failed in producing more permanent 
results is a misfortune which can in no way 
be attributed to Sir Samuel Baker. His 
jirman expired in due course, and his rule 
came to an end. Subsequent tragic events 
in the region of the Soudan have entirely 

effaced all signs of the good work, and the 
country has now re lapsed into a condition 
of degradation more lamentable than ever 
Nevertheless, the honour of being the first 
pioneer agents in the task of suppressing 
the slave-trade is due to Sir Samuel and 
Lady Baker. 

The routes followed in this expedition 
were in a measure similar to those of the 
previous exploration journey to the Albert 
Nyanza, but there were material differ- 
ences in the surroundings and personnel. 
Whereas the exploration of the Albert 
Nyanza was carried out with a mere hand- 
ful of unreliable followers, and unholy 
alliances had occasionally to be formed 
with slave-traders, to enable the expedition 
to travel from one district to another; the 
second enterprise, backed with more in- 


fluence, was on a much larger scale, being 
well supplied with soldiers and ammunition. 
In both undertakings great hardships were 
heat of the sun, 


endured. The intense 
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exposure to rain, poverty of nourishing food, 
the incessant petty annoyances so charac- 
teristic of African travel, combined with 
almost overwhelming cares and anxiety, 
perpetual disappointments, and _heart- 
breaking delays, by no means exhaust the 
list of trials which beset the travellers in 
the accomplishment of both undertakings. 
If the discovery of the Albert Nyanza was 
carried to a successful issue, in spite of 
the lack of supplies and an adequate 
following of trustworthy men, the later 
expedition was successfully accomplished 
in face of equally difficult obstacles. At 
every turn they met with treachery and 
deceit; the whole country was infested 
with hordes of rascals who attacked them 
upon every opportunity. Numerous pitched 
battles were fought with the slave-hunters, 
and order was only preserved by force of 
arms. 

Throughout the chapters of the late Sir 
Samuel Baker’s book, ‘“ Ismailia,” which 
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records the stirring incidents of this anti- 
slavery expedition, there are numerous 
touching allusions to the courage and 
valuable assistance rendered by Lady 
Baker. Not only was she devoted to the 
sick and suffering slaves, whom she soothed 
in their unhappy plight, but she displayed a 
rare quality of spirited courage with her 
womanly tenderness. Throughout her 
African travels Lady Baker exhibited an 
extraordinary amount of strong character. 
What nobler tribute can any woman 
boast than that recorded upon the con- 
clusion of the journey to the Albert 
Nyanza. “It was no dream,” wrote the 
late Sir Samuel Baker. ‘A witness sat 
before me; a face still young, but bronzed 
like an Arab’s by years of exposure to a 
burning sun; haggard and worn with 
toil and sickness, and shaded with cares, 
happily now past; the devoted companion 
of my pilgrimage, to whom I owed success 
and life—my wife.” 





A SONG. 


NEW 


VERSION 


Prithee, sweetheart, have a care, 
Jealousy befits thee ill; 

And a slave to drear despair, 
Jealousy shall lead thee still. 
Wherefore should I seek to dress 
These poor charms in loveliness, 


If I 


did not choose to be 


Fair and beautiful for thee ? 


Nay, begrudge no gentle word 
Others gather from my tongue ; 
One a tenderer utt’rance heard 
When the bonny year was young. 
Why, then, angered as thou art, 
While remembrance in thy heart 
Echoes still the speech of love, 
Dost thou seek me false to prove? 


Fair and 


winsome 


would I seem 


In the eyes of all mankind, 
Only lest the world might deem 
Love had made thy lot unkind. 
Yet—so foolish am I grown !— 
None but thine the praise I’ll own. 
If I be not fair to thee, 


What care 


l how 


fair I be? 
LaurRA G. ACKROYD. 





GILBERTTAMES Qt 


BY JOHN WILMOT, 
EARL OF ROCHESTER. 


Give me leave to rail at you, | Kindness has resistless charms, 


I ask nothing but my due ; All besides but weakly move ; 

To call you false , and then to say Fiercest anger it disarms, 

You shall not keep my heart a day;| And clips the wings of flying love 

But alas! agamst my will, Beauty does the Seat invade , 
must be your captive still Kindness only can persuade, 


Ah! be kinder, then , for ] lt Silds the lover's servile chain, ; 
Cannot change and would not die. | And makes the slaves grow pleased again 
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UCH aman as Simon Gardiner, who 
held more land than any other 

squatter on the Murrumbidgee, is often 

fairly popular. For he was civil to all 

whom he fancied might help or hinder 

him, and servile in an offhand kind of way 

to such as could do both. His servility 

said bluffly, “‘ Now with any other man I 

should be on equal terms, but I frankly 

acknowledge that it is a different matter 

with you.” So the men who had more 

sheep in the present, or who possessed 

greater credit as the beautiful result of 
sheep in the past, were inclined to think 

Gardiner a good sort, even if his grand- 

father had come out to New South Wales 
in a ship with soldiers. For that is the 
satiric colonial euphemism for a convict. 

But, all the same, he was a beast, and 
as mean as mud to those who were down, 
who couldn’t get up, or who were obviously 
of no use to him. 

He had no traveller’s hut on his station, 
and travellers—that is, men looking for a 
job—fared badly at his hands. 

“Save this bag of weevilly flour for 
swagsmen,” he said to his storekeeper. 
“‘Let them cook it at night and think it’s 
seed-cake.” 

That was his humour. 

He always paid the lowest wages, and 
often screwed a week’s work out of a man 
down on his luck for ten shillings and bad 
tucker. 

That was his economy. 

He starved out a free selector, and then 
bought the man up at a ridiculous price, 
when the poor devil had been drowning 
his troubles at a bush grog-shanty. 

This he called generosity. 

So the men did not love him, and when 
they left his employment oftén said so in 
the frankest, freest, and most delightfully 
adjectival manner. Every time he sacked 
a hand the bush reeked with long-sup- 
pressed opinions, which were obviously 
earnest and probably true. 

But this Gardiner could never under- 
stand. He continued to believe in his 
own comparative goodness, perhaps by 
dint of imagining how much worse he 
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could be if he dared. He said he held 
strong political views, and any form of 

meanness looks better when it poses as 

stemming the flood of democratic progress. 

To give sufficient sugar in a pannikin of 

good tea was to pander to the multitude. 

They wanted too much. 

But then Gardiner had not enough, and 
meant having a good deal more. 

His great grief was that his station 
boundaries did not include the land occu- 
pied by Jimmy Morgan, who was in many 
ways Simon Gardiner’s absolute antithesis. 
They mixed like oil and vinegar, only in 
this case the vinegar was on the top. Yet 
nothing, not even financial stress, could 
induce Morgan to part with his place, not 
even an entirely inadequate price, which 
Gardiner swore was ruinously generous 
when he offered it. 

And just then the Great Flood happened, 
which solved the problem in its own way. 

At Grong Grong and thereabouts—that 
is, let us say, from fifty miles south of the 
Murrumbidgee to fifty miles north of it—the 
country is as flat as a flapjack. It is true 
there are a few pieces of rising ground 
known to the innocents born in the locality 
as hills. If a station happens to be reason- 
ably free of scrub and oak-belts, such may 
be easily discerned at a mile and a half; 
indeed, anything noticeable at a further 
distance would be called a range, and 
be looked on as a notable obstacle to 
intercourse. And yet over all this country 
there must be a tilt somewhere, for the river 
really does run south-west. But not when 
a flood comes. Then the slope of drainage 
is manifestly inadequate. ‘The water rises 
incredibly until there is a Deluge. 

When Morgan first took up his land it 
had just been surveyed. When the black 
fellows were asked how high the waters 
ever rose, those simple and dirty children 
of nature declared with naiveté that it 
sometimes got halfway up the riverside 
trees. The surveyors laughed, and told 
them plainly, in idiomatic English, that 
they lied. As an Australian aboriginal has 

no fine objection to mere good-natured 
abuse, the tribe merely shook their foul 
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heads and departed, curiously wondering 

what the white fools were doing with a 
long chain and painted sticks. But ten 
years later came a convincing rain, suf- 
ficient to wash an unwilling black fellow 
and make it not unpleasant to stand on the 
lee side of him. 

‘* There will be a flood—a bit ofa flood,” 
said Simon Gardiner, chuckling. ‘“‘ And if 
there’s any spot where it’s likely to run 
deep, it will be at Morgan’s.” 

He rubbed his hard and bony hands in 
keen anticipation. For—‘ If he’s flooded 
out, and his old gunyah tumbled down 
about his ears, and his wife and kids 
washed out, he’ll be glad to sell,” said 
Simon. ‘And I’ll buy at my own price.” 

But Morgan never thought about a 
flood. He was just delighted with the 
‘rain. His wife and the girls were glad 
too, for they knew what a narrow shave it 
had been with them in the past hot 
summer. 

‘**The oaks pretty near came to an end, 
didn’t they, Nellie?” said Edith, the 
younger of the two, ‘‘and then we 
should have been out of ity and the 
jumbucks would have died.” 

For at the end of the summer Morgan 
only kept his sheep alive by felling trees 
for them to browse on. 

So they gladly put up with ceaseless 
rain and muck inside and out, and when the 
inside of their house got mildew they bore 
with it for the grass outside, and one gcod 
year at the very least, and probably two or 
three. That meant Melbourne for a long 
visit, and new dresses and gay times. In 
spite of living in the bush, they were just 
getting to feel that new frocks meant a 
good deal to them; for there were many 
young men about, entirely ineligible and 
very interesting, who found Grong Grong 
a short cut whichever way their business 
led them. 

But they did not reckon on the flood— 
neither, we are told, did Noah’s neigh- 
bours; and Simon Gardiner looked on 
himself as a wiser Noah. He was quite 
ready to take his neighbours in, yet he 
was taken unawares in spite of his fore- 
sight. 

The ancient quiet Murrumbidgee was 
now running a banker and still rising. It 
carried down many horses, cattle, and 
sheep that it had picked up on the way, 
and they drifted huggermugger with un- 
numbered trifles from a thousand miles of 
deep-cut banks. Logs from some low- 


lying huts went to swell the sordid trash ; 
and perhaps if one could. have sorted out 
all the corpses that went down the red 
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drift, some human bodies-might have been 
found among them ; for men will get drunk 
and lie round careless of the River Serpent 
which lifts his head in a dark night and 
crawls glittering on the flat and sucks them 
down. And if Gardiner could have had 
his way he would have presented the River 
Snake with Morgan’s body most cheerfully, 
or his wife’s and daughters’ too, if need be. 

And now the sky was for ever dark and 
low and heavy; it rained unceasingly, and 
with an awe-inspiring most perpetual 
steadiness. The few aboriginals preserved, 
by the belated care of a Government on 
which they had been fathered, from poison 
and shot, hugged their kangaroo robes and 
retreated carefully to higher ground. But 
before they cleared out a Mirrool black 
fellow came to Morgan. 

““Missa Morgan,” said he, standing 
bare - shanked in mud, “you mucha 
budgeree to poor black fellow. Bimeby 
allasame as creek evlywhere. You 
sendee jumbucks to Arria, and bimeby 
you give King Moses some bacca.” 

But Morgan gave him at once a pound 
of twist strong enough to make a dead 
man cough, for the half-intelligible tip, 
and sent the sheep off after him. They 
got through Mirrool Creek just in time, 
and reached Arria’s rocky hill after going 
through miles of water a foot deep. They 
were even then hardly beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the river, and soon every yellow 
creek yielded its identity in the turbid 
universal deluge. 

Gardiner, in his pleasing anticipations 
of the flood’s work, had made one error at 
least, and Destiny, if it was hard on 
Morgan, was harder on him. When the 
flood was a foot deep at Grong Grong it was 
two feet deep at the other station, and the 
waters drowned ten thousand sheep of ~ 
Gardiner’s the very day they spoke clearly 
as to what the distant hills meant and the 
rains of the hills portended. Who could 
believe these things in that bare, brown 
land of almost perpetual drought, where 
any rain was rare that did more than give 
the grasses’ roots a chance to perpetuate 
their difficult lineage? Yet day by day 
half-drowned men brought in the news of 
heavier floods in the east and an unceasing 
downpour. The night the sheep were 
drowned it rose three feet on the level. 
The Murray joined hands with the Murrum- 
bidgee, and the Murrumbidgee acknow- 
ledged its kinship with the roaring Lachlan, 

and the triple flood mowed a heavy swathe 
in a submerged land. 

The same midnight that Morgan hitched 
up his scared team to escape out of the 
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plain, old Gardiner desperately harnessed 
his, and they went towards the dry land 
that was left ; but as Morgan drove through 
the glimmering waste with his wife and 
children there was ringing in his ears 
something out of his childhood’s days in 
England when he sat and listened to the 
clergyman— 

“And he said, Go up and say unto 
Ahab, Prepare thy chariot and get thee 
down, that the rain stop thee not.” 

So he drove furiously in his mind, but 
had to let the horses go slow; for the 
water was to their knees and they trembled 
and were afraid. 

His wife sat beside him, and the two 
girls behind. them clung to each other 
fearfully. Don, the best beloved of their 
dogs, crouched under the seat. The other 
dog was at Arria. But Don whined piti- 
fully. To him this universe of pale dark 
water was something even more incredible 
than it was to the others. They had 
heard of strange and awful floods, but for 
him, pupped in a drought and trained in a 
thirsty land of dust, it was a nightmare 
that made him tremble. But the poor 
girls encouraged him, and warmed his cold 
paws in shaking hands. 

‘1 am afraid we shall never get through, 
Mary,” said Morgan in a low voice to his 
wife. She clutched his left arm. 

** Don’t despair, Jim,” she said softly. 

‘“We get deeper now,” he said after a 
few minutes as they entered a dark, bull- 
oak forest. ‘‘But we must go deeper 
yet.” 

The water lapped about their feet and 
the horses lifted their heads; and Don 
sprang up between the girls as though 
the water had bitten him and left him no 
courage. 


“It’s deeper than I reckoned on,” said 


Morgan, “‘ and I believe it rises every 
minute. We must go for the Pine scrub. 


It’s our only chance.” 

For where a thin patch of pine grew was 
the highest land about them. But it was 
a mile’s drive, and the waters rose and 


rose. 
In that strange and awful midnight 
everything seemed unreal and ghastly. 


There were odd and pitiful cries from the 
sunk bush. In the dark glimmer ofthe moving 
water they sometimes saw a white patc h 
that marked a dead floating sheep; once 
they heard the roar of a te rrified bull and 
the low of a swimming cow. They knew 
that the snakes were swimming too, and 
the girls created out of their minds innu- 
merable serpents gliding like eels for the 
buggy as a refuge. A lizard that had 
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taken shelter under the seat made Nellie 
scream. Then Don barked and gave a 
mournful howl which echoed dully in the 
moving bush. 

And now the horses almost swam. They 
snorted and stopped. Morgan urged them, 
and at last, with a plunge that nearly 
upset the buggy, they went in, and the 
water rose a foot. Then it gradually grew 
shallower, and the pines showed above the 
water. They had just entered the patch 
of scrub when the near-side horse neighed 
loudly. 

“What did he do that for?” asked 
Nellie, and the answer was given by an 
answering neigh from the far side of the 
pines, among which were a few loftier box- 
trees. 

‘Is there anyone else here ?” said Mrs. 
Morgan, who hoped for succour where 
none could be. 

“‘It looks like it,” answered Morgan ; 
‘* for if the other horse was loose, he would 
most likely come to ours.” 

““Cooey!” said his wife; and Morgan 
cooeyed. His cry was returned from near 
at hand, and they heard other horses 
splashing within a hundred yards. 

“Who is it?” shouted Morgan. 

‘Simon Gardiner,” replied a quavering 


voice ; and Nellie made a mouth. ‘‘ Who 
are you?” 

“Morgan and the whole family,” 
answered Morgan with a _ cheerfulness 


which surprised himself; for the presence 
of another human being inspirited him, 
even if it was Gardiner. ‘‘ What do you 
think of it?” 

‘IT don’t know what to think,” said 
Gardiner ; “‘ but if it rises much we shall 
all be drowned.” 

He had to speak loudly to be heard, and 
he found it difficult to make his voice 
sound as bad-tempered as he felt, for it is 
not easy to shout sulkily. 

“‘ This is the only chance,” 
“‘ Are you by yourself?” 

It appeared that Gardiner was. His 
men had taken themselves off on his 
horses, which he denied them permission 
to do, as soon as things began to look 
really serious, even leaving him to harness. 
his own buggy. He meant to make it 
warm for them when the waters went down 
and they came in for their cheques. They 
would get none, and if they went to court 
he would fight them while he had a pound 
of wool left to raise money on. 

He told the Morgans so in a high, 
querulous voice. But they were think- 
For the water stilb 


said Morgan. 


ing of other things. 
rose. 
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SHE WAS FOLLOWED BY HER SISTER, AND WITH GREAT LABOUR MRS. MORGAN 
TOOK HER PLACE BY THEM. 
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“Kitty,” said Morgan, “this is the 
highest ground I know of for miles round. 
If it rises more we shall have to take to 
the tree here. I’m going to get out and 
cut the horses .adrift and give them a 
chance. Any moment they might take 
fright and upset us.” 

He opened his knife and slipped quietly 
into the water, which reached his chest. 
What he could not loose he cut. He 
noticed with apprehension that as soon as 
they were free they moved off to the 
northwards and were soon swimming. It 
was as if they knew they could not stay 
there long. Yet they would have to swim 
five miles at least for much higher ground. 
Morgan called to Gardiner— 

** You ’d better let your horses go.” 

And Gardiner, seeing the necessity, 
loosed them, though he swore horribly at 
having to get into the water. When his 
pair were free they followed Morgan’s, and 
two black hours slowly passed. 

As the night began to wane hope grew 
once more in the hearts of all. It seemed 
impossible that such a flood could last. 
They could have prayed with Ajax to be 
destroyed in the light. But when the dim 
dawn broke there was no mitigation in the 
remorseless downpour. And the flood 
still crept up inch by inch, when every 
visible increase seemed a new and worse 
disaster. 

An hour after dawn the buggy was no 
longer possible, and Morgan, crouching 
against the near tree, made Nellie climb 
upon his shoulders, and get to the lowest 
big branch. She was followed by her 
sister, and with great labour Mrs. Morgan 
took her place by them. Morgan tried 
his best, but was unable to raise himself. 
Though strong he was a heavy man of his 
years. But if he could not climb the 
waters could. 

** Don’t trouble about me,” he said. ‘‘ If 
it rises much more I can swim to an easier 
tree. I wonder how Gardiner is doing.” 

But Gardiner had had a bit of better 
luck than they. He was on a spot at least 
two feet higher. His buggy, too, was 
bigger. But when he was sitting down 
the water reached his waist. 

Even as he sat there in the lukewarm, 
turbid flood which moved sluggishly about 
him, though he knew that his flat world was 
under water, he still ached forthe possession 
of Naboth’s vineyard. Not even the terror 


which walks by night nor the ghosts that 
moved upon the face of the flood could 
scare the greediness out of him. 

And besides, he said, it was a chance— 
Though 


a good chance. the waters 
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receded Morgan’s house would be ruined, 
his flocks destroyed. He might sell now. 
At the thought Gardiner rose. He drank 
out of a bottle and called to Morgan. 

“* Morgan,” he said, “‘ how goes it ?” 

“‘It rises still,” answered Morgan, who 
was standing on the buggy seat with his 
back against the tree on which his wretched 
family sat. 

“* Will it ever go down °” 

Morgan did not answer, and Gardiner 
drank again. 

“Will you sell out now, Morgan?” he 
cried. 

Morgan looked across to him in surprise. 
Who was this, ready to huxter in the face 
of death ? . 

“No,” he said. 

But Gardiner persisted. 

** Take my last offer,” he cried again. 

Morgan shook his head. 

“This is no time to buy and sell. 
may be dead before the morning.” 

Gardiner laughed, and sat down, but 
rose again choking. The water was over 
his lips. He looked at the tree under 
which he stood. But he was sixty years 
of age, and he knew that ten feet of 
smooth trunk would beat him, if, indeed, 
the flood could rise so far as to make him 
try it. He stood onthe seat and cursed 
the warm treacherous liquid covered with 
dead leaves and pine-needles. It made no 
noise, and did what it had to do very 
quietly. The only sound was the sound of 
the Great Rain, though every now and 
again a stick loosed out of mud rose like a 
fish leaping for a fly. Yet he heard 
Morgan’s dog howl. 

For Don was standing on the seat with 
his fore-paws against the tree. He looked 
pleadingly at the girls above him. 

“*Couldn’t we lift poor Don up, papa ?” 
asked Nellie. But Morgan shook his 
head. 

‘Before this is over you may have 
enough to do to hold on, my child,” he 
answered. And then Don had a fit; 
he fell back, and went under and 
kicked dreadfully. The girls screamed, 
and covered their eyes. But presently 
Don recovered and regained his old 
position. He suffered terribly, and several 
times seemed like to die. 

And so they passed the whole silent 
day—the sombre, black-skied day. They 
could not talk, and only once did Gardiner 
speak. His voice sounded very odd and 
thick to the Morgans. 

** Won’t you sell out now?” he cried; 
and he laughed terribly. They heard him 
chuckling when the night fell once more. 


We 
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By midnight the women had been 
twenty-four hours in the tree. They had 
eaten nothing, and had drunk the flood- 
water out of Morgan’s hat. Presently 
Mrs. Morgan moaned and fainted. But 
her husband could do nothing. He had 
nothing to give her, and he might not even 
take her in his arms. Then he heard old 
Gardiner talking to himself or to the River 
and the Flood. 

“‘ Gardiner!” he called. 

“Ha! you’ll sell now, will you?” 
Gardiner. 

‘Have you any brandy, Gardiner? My 
wife is ill.” 

Simon laughed. 

“‘ More than a bottle,” he cried. 

“Thank God!” cried Morgan; and, 
kicking off his boots and hanging his coat 
on a knot in his tree, he swam out through 
the darkness. He came at last to the 


cried 


buggy, and was trying to climb the seat 
when Gardiner shouted angrily to him— 
’ he cried ; “‘ don’t you come 


“ Keep off!’ 
close!” 

And Morgan laid hold of a pine sapling. 
He could see the old man’s head and 
shoulders out of the water. 

** Will you sell out now, Morgan ?” 
Gardiner. 

““No,” said Morgan. 

‘Then go back to your perch,” answered 
Gardiner, supping brandy. 

“*T’ll give you ten pounds for it,” 
Morgan. 

And Gardiner jeered him till Morgan 
loosed his hold of the pine and swam 
towards him. 

‘“* Keep off!” cried the old man thickly, 

‘or I’ll brain you and break the bottle at 
the same time !|” 

So Morgan swam backagain tothe sapling 
and heard Gardinerstill pulling at the bottle. 
What could he do to get the brandy from 
a drunken old man doomed surely by his 
own folly? How could he circumvent 
him? At last he loosed his sapling and 
swam towards his own tree. But when he 
was halfway he turned quietly to the right 
and, swimming right round a thick piece of 
scrub, came up behind Gardiner, paddling 
very softly. If he could but swim in close 
enough to grip hold of him before he was 
himself seen! And just as he was within 
four yards, Gardiner turned. He threw the 
empty bottle which was floating by him 
very viciously at Morgan. But the swim- 
mer ducked, and the missile struck the 
water harmlessly. 

** You would, would you ?” 
**T thought as much.” 

But Morgan was about done for. 


said 


said 


said Gardiner. 
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‘* Give me the brandy, and Ill sell out,” 
he cried. 

**1’ll not trust you.” 

‘“‘For God’s sake, Gardiner,” said 
Morgan, “‘ give me the brandy and come 
down to Grong Grong when the flood’s 
done and name your price.” 

** Swear on your honour,” said Gardiner, 
“‘and then I ’ll trust you.” 

And Morgan swore. 

“And if you go back on it,” said 
Gardiner, “1 ‘ll track and hunt you out of 
the country if it cost me my last pound. 
And I'll never let up on you till I’m dead.” 

So Morgan got the brandy. 

“Bring back a little,” said Gardiner, 
quite cheerfully. 

But Morgan did not answer, and swam 
on. If he had had the breath to spare he 
would have laughed. 

When he reached the tree he found his 
wife half-conscious and moaning. He 
gave the bottle to Nellie and cursed him- 
self that he could not reach them. 

And presently Gardiner cried in a loud 
voice, “Remember, you’ve sold out, 
Morgan.” 

A little while after he spoke again. 

“Give me the brandy, Morgan ; 
cold, and the water’s over my heart.” 

But Morgan laughed and gave him no 
answer. He heard the old man crying at 
intervals, and the terrified girls asked him 
what it meant; for in such a night to hear 
that cold, deathly voice was horrible, most 
horrible. 

But Morgan only said the man was 
drunk. Who could help him in any 
way ° 

“‘ The waters are to my chin, Morgan,” 
he cried again; “‘they are to my chin! 
Help! help!” 

They were at Morgan’s lips, and had not 
a log floated near him he would have had 
to swim. He called to Nellie, who held 
out her hand. Her father sprang from the 
sunken buggy seat, and, scrambling on the 
log, laid hold of his child’s wrist and a 
branch. He was soon sitting in the 
cramped tree-fork with his wife’s head upon 
his breast. And Gardiner cried— 

“They are to my lips—to my lips.” 

But Morgan did not answer. For the 
horror of it came over him, and he could 
see the old man choke. 

Once more he cried in a very lamentable 
voice for help. Then he laughed a harsh, 
crackling laugh, and spoke for the last 
time. 

**T’ve sold out” was all he said. 

And then the River took him, and float- 
ing him out over the land which he had so 


” 


I’m 
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yearned for, rolled him in the mud, to let 
him taste its very savour. He went down 
the slow current which led towards 
Morgan’s homestead with the bodies of 
dead sheep which had once been his own. 
And now the waters stayed, for they had 
come to their most ancient marks, and were 
slowly subsiding. The rain ceased upon 
the plain as it had ceased before upon the 
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O dearest, dearest, 
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VIOLETTE. 


Nay, not “ Bon soir” 
Loiter a-down no path of flowers ; 
Though Summer passes, and the wind 
Is bitter now that was so kind— 
Remember, after Winter, Spring, 

With blossoms white and mosses wet: 
To dream of it gives heart to sing 

A woir, Violette— 

Violette, 2 voir / W. A. MacKeEnziE. 


hills, and the day broke very wonderful in 
a golden dawn. 

When at last the Morgans descended 
from their tree of refuge upon the deso- 
lation which was the cause of many fat 
years, they went back to a ruined home. 
But they were not the first there. They 
found Gardiner trying to grasp his own 
by the wrecked gate. 


FOR THE LUTE. 


When April in her piéd smock 
Was tending of her flowery flock, 
You smiled so softly as I passed, 
My simple heart beat loud and fast. 
Your eyes, your mouth (O dear and shy!), 
With morning dews were sweet and wet— 

So sweet I could not help but cry 

Bon jour, Violette— 

Violette, bon jour ! 


You sighed and laughed; I laughed and sighed, 
And marvelled much what would betide. 
We seemed such friends—we were so young— 
And Eyes spake plainlier than Tongue! 
I took your hand—you let it stay— 
What wonder that our young lips met? 
It was so easy, dear, to say 
Bon jour, Violette— 
Violette, bon jour ! 


O then we loved in laughing mood, 
My Maid-Madonna of the wood! 
And low we sighed, and low we laughed, 
And many a fairy chalice quaffed. 
But now—the Evening Star’s a-shine, 
Pale lamp of parting and regret! 
(Sad Evening Star!) O mine of mine, 
Bon soir, Violette 
Violette, bon soir! 





** Bon soir! Bon soir!” a thousand times 
The cuckoo from the coppice chimes. 
It rises near and echoes far, 
A subtle mocking call—JBon soir 
can it be 

The wise bird thinks that we ’ll forget ? 
The World may, foolish bird, not we... . 

Bon soir, Violette—- 
Violette, on soir } 


! Though the slow hours 
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| HEN Fashion held St. 


Square 
With pomp of powder, patch, 
and queue, 
When haughty Madam in her chair 
Was borne by lackeys all in blue 
Zo worldly box or serious pew, 
Ah, then you kept your palmy day 
Sedan that carried Lady Prue 
To rout, ridotto, or the play! 
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] OME, quaint Sedan, your secrets 
share 
Of those keen times when 
gallants knew 
That honour had a life to spare 
For every dainty satin shoe : 
Tell of the roses and the rue 
How Death for Love would stop your way, 
Sedan that carried Lady Prue 
To rout, ridotto, or the pidy! 
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ELL kow the link-boy’s pitchy a 
P | WVOY. 
flare | 
Shone lurid o'er that wild 
to-do 
A furlong from the Temple Stair, | 
When, at a word, Sir Nameless drew 
On’s cousin Hal—a pass or two, | Than when you carried Lady Prue 





You still bear bric-a-brac, ’tis true, 


But is your burden frailer, pray, 


A thrust in tierce, and well-a-day ! To rout, ridotto, or the play ? 
You did not carry Lady Prue 
That evening to the Templars’ play. | FAMES D. SYMON. 


WHEN THE SULTAN 


GOES TO PRAY. 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


HE Sultan of Turkey owes Sir John 
Tenniel a grudge. I believe that 

Abdul Hamid IJ. has more than once 
made an appeal to the British Government 
that Punch’s cartoonist should be decapit- 
ated and his head sent to Stamboul, and 
thence pitched into the Bosphorus. But 
they do things differently in Whitehall, 
and Tenniel still lives. Like hundreds of 
thousands of other folks, I had formed my 
opinion as to the personal appearance of 
the Sultan from the cartoons in Punch—a 
podgy-stomached, weak-kneed, bulbous- 
eyed, double-chinned old reprobate, the 
very embodiment of d/asé Eastern sensu- 
ousness. And then, when I actually 
saw ‘the Shadow of God,” of course 
I was disappointed. He was no more 
like Tenniel’s Sultan than I am like 
Mohammed. Indeed, I found him a slim, 
mild-featured, bearded, elderly gentleman, 
apparently incapable of doing an injury 
to anybody. Few Turks have looked 
upon the countenance of the Caliph, and 
for a Frank and a dog of a Christian to do 
so is deemed, in the eyes of all faithful 
Moslems, some degrees worse than man- 
slaughter. There are no ‘‘ Photographers 
to his Sublimity” in Constantinople, and 
no second-rate artists get extravagant 
prices because they have painted a fifth- 
rate picture of their sovereign to put at the 
top of the steps in some provincial art 
gallery. The Koran is very strict on the 
point. The reproduction of the human 
figure by paint, pencil, pen, chisel, or 
hand-camera is forbidden. Of course 
it is done, like everything else that is 
forbidden, and chiefly because it is 
forbidden. But “our Lord and Master, 
the Crown of Ages and the Pride of 
all Countries, the greatest of all Caliphs; 
the successor of the Apostle of the 
Universe, the Victorious Conqueror,” has 
never had his head stuck between a steel 
prong, told to keep still, open his eyes 
just a little more, and to look pleasant 
while his photograph was taken. The 
photographs published of the Sultan are 
not of the Sultan at all. I know asa fact 
that on two occasions when supposed 


photographs of the Caliph were issued to 
the world, they were photographs of a man 
with a marked likeness to his Majesty, 
who gave permission for this little decep- 
tion to be practised. Therefore, anybody 
who thinks he is looking at a photograph 
of the Commander is much mistaken. 
There is not such a thing in the world, 
unless it has been taken surreptitiously. 

Through the courtesy of the British 
Ambassador to the Sublime Porte, I was 
afforded an opportunity of seeing the 
Sultan on the only day of the week he is 
on view to anybody besides his Grand 
Vizier, his high officers of state, and, of 
course, the Sultana and ladies of the 
harem. That was on a Friday, the Sunday 
of the Moslems, when the King went from 
the Palace of Yildiz Kiosk to the Hamidieh 
Jami’ to perform his devotions. It was a 
magnificent spectacle, more gorgeous than 
a royal marriage at home. The brilliancy 
of colour, the uniforms of the troops, and 
the general sumptuous splendour outside 
St. James’s Palace on the occasion of the 
wedding of the Duke of York did not 
leave so vivid an impression upon my 
mind as the scene about the mosque when 
the Sultan went to pray. 

Constantinople itself is dirty, and its 
Grand Rue de Pera is about as inspiring 
as Threadneedle Street on a rainy day. 
But some of the suburbs are delightful, 
and my drive along the curved ways, 
edged by broad-leafed and shady trees, 
was a charming experience. I drove past 
several Turkish cemeteries, which are 
pitched anywhere and everywhere, graceful 
cypress boughs always hanging over the 
long slabs—relating the virtues of the 
dead—not one of which is perpendicular, 
but all leaning over as though an earth- 
quake had been trying to dislodge them. 
By the sides of the road several troops 
of cavalry, with crimson pennons to their 
long, slight lances, and headed by a band 
playing shrill Oriental music, were pro- 
ceeding the same way as myself. Moslem 
women, wrapped in huge white gowns, 
which not only hid their figures, but were 
pulled over their heads, and almost covered 
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their faces, gazed at the cavalcade as 
it dashed by. The horses were well fed 
and spirited, and pranced as though aware 
of their dignity. There were many foot- 
soldiers, whose clothes were loose and 
baggy, and who all wore the red fez at a 
tilt to suit individual tastes, trudging along 
with anything but the mechanical precision 
of our own troops when they are marched 
across the Horse Guards Parade. Besides 
these there wasa continual rush of European 
carriages, nearly all carrying officers of 
the Turkish Army, who were much too 
wise to walk and allow dust to gather on 
their superb uniforms and patent-leather 
shoes. Other carriages had as their 
occupants ladies from the harems of dis- 
tinguished Pashas, fair-cheeked, black-eyed 
damsels in satins and silks of — well- 
pronounced tints, and with the flimsiest of 
gauze across the face, while by the side of 
the coaches, on horse-back, rode flabby- 
looking eunuchs, their coal-black counten- 
ances in strong contrast to their bright 
headgear. 

By the time I reached the Pera-Buyuk- 
dereh road, troops from the adjoining 
barracks had already begun to assemble. 
As soon as I presented my card, I was 
conducted by a gold-braided individual, 
with many salaams, to a building over- 


looking the mosque, and supplied with a 
chair at one of the open windows, so that 
I might command an excellent view, not 
only of the Sultan as he came from his 
Palace, but also as he mounted the stairs 


to pray. The mosque is not a large one, 
but it is pretty and effective. It is of 
dazzling whiteness, with a fine dome and 
high slender minaret, and a thousand and 
more glittering windows. The green of the 
trees in the garden of the harem presents 
a pleasant aspect, while far away is the 
Bosphorus, burnished with the glare of 
the noonday sun as it sweeps into the 
Sea of Marmora. The domes of the 
mosques of St. Sophia and of the Sultan 
Ahmed rise clear over the mass of 
buildings in crowded Constantinople. I 
could not help being struck with the beauty 
of the situation, which was _ sylvan, 
picturesque, and Oriental all in one. 
The arrival of officers was continuous, 
and everybody saluted everybody else by 
touching the lips and the forehead, while 
servants went round brushing coats and 
dusting shoes. The officers’ coats were of 
deep blue, with heavy gold epaulettes and 
braid trimmings. Everybody wore orders, 
and more than one man I noticed with 
quite a row of them across his breast. All 
the throng donned the customary fez. 
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Presently came the strains of a band 
playing a sprightly Gallic march, and then 
the Imperial Ottoman Cavalry hove in 
sight. The horsemen were mounted on 
grey chargers and in their smart uniform 
with fezzes of black astrachan would 
have done credit to any land. They were 
headed by a couple of men carrying great 
brass crescents, from which dangled 
innumerable bells. They wheeled and 
circled in perfect order, and when their 
lances caught the flash of the sun they were 
altogether imposing. The cavalry had 
hardly taken up their position along the 
side of the roadway when another finely 
caparisoned troop swung along, the horses 
this time being chestnuts. They were 
stationed on the other side of the mosque. 
For nearly an hour it was nothing but 
more bands and more troops, with plenty 
of fixed bayonets, and banners flying. 
Emblazoned officials, fuming and kicking 
their swords about, came hurrying out of 
the Palace to give some order or other. 
The Palace itself, of which an excellent 
view can be obtained, is a small and 
unpretentious residence, no larger than 
a moderate-sized country-house in an 
English county. But, situated on the 
heights, and with an outlook over the 
Bosphorus and Asiatic coast, with varied 
and rugged scenery, it is an ideal spot to 
live in, far removed from the dirt and the 
noise of Constantinople. It is here that 
the Sultan passes all his life, leaving only 
to pray or to visit the Seraglio or the 
Mosque of St. Sophia. It is more difficult 
for a Frank to enter this Palace than it will 
ultimately be for him to enter Paradise, 
according to Moslem ideas. If your 
mission is to see anyone of lesser degree 
than his Imperial Majesty, you are never 
allowed to get beyond the first gate. 
And if fate has made you an ambassador, 
and you desire an audience with the 
Sultan, it will, unfortunately, happen that 
he is indisposed at the very ‘hour you call. 
Thus, all things considered, the ordinary 
mortal has a better chance of hobnobbing 
with the Grand Lama of Thibet than 
taking coffee with the Caliph. 

The blaring of many bugles was the 
immediate cause of me straining my neck 
to see what was coming. It was another 
regiment of troops—the Zouaves, as 
picturesque as any I have seen. They 
were all broad-shouldered, swarthy-skinned 
fellows, and attired in a garb anything but 
European. They wore a loose sort of red 
turban, and around it was a double coil of 
green cloth. The jackets were of rich 
claret-coloured red, not unlike waistcoats 
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put on upside down, but plenteously 
braided and with a few hundred useless 
buttons. The trousers, also of red, were 
as baggy in the neighbourhood of what 
Carlyle calls the sitting part as any Turk 
could desire. Then they wore spotless 
white gaiters. Altogether, they were more 
fantastic than military. And they had a 
peculiarity in their walk which distinguished 
them from the other soldiers. They raised 
their knees more than is usual, and 
progressed after the manner of a high- 
stepping horse. Ordinary blue-serge 
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forward, and the whole of the way from 
the Palace gates to the place of prayer 
was strewn with moist sand. As the heat 
of the day was scorching, men with laden 
sheepskins moved up and down the lines 
giving water in brass goblets to the thirsty, 
which was a sensible and excellent thing 
to do. Other men moved round with 
dusters and wiped the shoes of the soldiers. 
But only those in the front row had this 
honour. When the bands had _ tired 
themselves out, there was a rest, and 
one began wondering when the Sultan 
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jacketed troops were brought along by 
the hundred, until there must have been 
many thousands around the Hamidieh 
Jam?. All the bands clashed and blared 
and did their best to outdo each other in 
noise. It was interesting to watch the 
arrival of the great Pashas, their greetings 
and subservience to one another, and to 
admire the magnificence of their apparel. 
Several, whom I supposed were very great 
men indeed, stood opposite the main gates 
leading to the mosque, and were saluted 
by the troops as they passed. When all 
the soldiers had taken their places, a dozen 
carts, drawn by mules, were rushed 
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really intended coming. Presently down 
the way I saw some closed carriages 
approaching. Each was drawn by a couple 
of splendid bays, and at the side walked 
several black frock-coated, demure 
persons, one of whom would probably 
describe himself as a coloured gentleman. 
He was a eunuch, and his function in life 
was to guard the ladies of the harem. The 
carriage *s had two or three ladies in each. 
It was quite easy to see them, and, indeed, 
they by no means appeared loth to be 
seen. I am no hand at describing the 
costumes of ladies, but they were certainly 
gorgeous. The ladies themselves were 
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beautiful. They were young and fair, with 
large eyes which dazzled and made you 
inclined to at once dash off a sonnet in 
praise of the curve of a particular eyebrow. 
Of course, the faces were covered, but, as 
in the case of the other ladies I have 
mentioned, the gauze was sotransparent that 
you could see the delicate outline of the 
nose and the pouting of the lips. Not all 
the ladies of the harem came ; only a few. 
Had they all come, the coming would 
have extended for I don’t know how long. 
The lanky, heavy-jawed, and shaky-kneed 
eunuchs strode solemnly along, ignoring 
the existence of anybody. The carriages 
wheeled into the courtyard of the mosque, 
and were ranged in a row on the left. 
The horses were taken out and led away. 
A eunuch stood by the side of each 
carriage to see that no one approached the 
ladies while they watched the arrival of 
their lord and master. Then came the 
representatives of foreign Courts, in cocked 
hats and gold lace, and they were received 
with many bows by the High Chamberlain, 
who led them to near the Palace and aw ay 
from the mosque, which probably it was 
feared they might injure. Their presence 
in the crowd of befezzed dignitaries, 
standing in groups beneath the window 
where I sat, added another touch of 
brilliancy to a scené amazing in Eastern 
grandeur, and one that enthralled and 
fascinated the imagination. 

Five magnificent-maned and pawing 
grey horses were led down the road from 
the Palace, and, when they had been 
placed in a row outside the gates leading 
to the mosque, five handsome. and, inde ed, 
beautiful youths came running to them 
and sprang into the saddle, while all the 
folks standing about salaamed. These 
were the Sultan’s sons. I have used the 
unusual word “ beautiful” as applied 
to a man, because that is the one most 
suited to describe them. Their com- 
plexions were as clear and pink-white 
as those of lovely women. ‘They were 
rather beneath the medium height even 
of a Turk, and they were inclined to 
stoutness. This appearance, however, 
was perhaps occasioned by their heavy 
military silver trappings, heavy braiding, 
and rows of orders. The eldest was 
something of a dandy, for not only was 
his little moustache exquisitely curved, 
but the whole of his face was more 
thickly powdered than that of a French 
dame who has passed the age of forty 
and whose attractions have almost dis- 
appeared. The horses upon which the 
five sons were mounted were of a restless 
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disposition, and kicked and spurned and 
reared until one became afraid something 
might happen to the princes. One had to 
dismount and attempt to pacify the animal 
by patting it. Then came, in two long 
rows, the officers of state. ‘They marched 
like a string of policemen going out on 
their night beats, only they were more 
elaborately clad, but less dignified. Some 
were tall and slim ; others were short and 
podgy. With even tread and solemn mien, 
however, they marched along, wheeled 
through the gates, and stood about the 
mosque steps. 

A band, some thirty yards from where I 
was, struck up with great vigour the famous 
**Sultan’s March.” From the tens of 
thousands of troops there burst a sudden 
shout, which spread away down the valley, 
and seemed to be answered back by an echo 
from the mosques of Stamboul. There are 
three pauses in the opening bars of the 
march, which lead up to and give a signal 
for cheering. The effect was startling and 
fine. The soldiers all stuck out their 
chests, and squared their toes, and stood 
at attention. The carriage with the Sultan 
was now coming. It was an ordinary open 
barouche, lined with sage-green satin. 
The box upon which the driver sat was 


hung with red and gold, and the driver 
himself was a far more imposing individual 


than the Commander of the Faithful. The 
Sultan was sitting forward, chatting to 
white-bearded and jovial-looking Osman 
Pasha, the hero of Plevna, and now 
private secretary to his imperial master. 
Of all the brilliantly emblazoned throng, 
the Sultan was the most modestly attired. 
He wore the red fez and a long, dark 
coat, two orders adorning his left breast. 
That was all. He was careworn, and lines 
were drawn across his pale, olive coun- 
tenance. His beard, of a dull reddish- 
brown, was square-cut, and almost hid the 
mouth from view. His eyes gave the 
character to his face. They were sad— 
those of a man of many cares and trials 
and sorrows. ‘As happy as a king” 
would be an ill phrase to apply to him. 
As I looked in his face—the face of a man 
to whom fate had been unkind—I read the 
tale of a soul’s tragedy: despair, defeat, 
agony of spirit. The office of Sultan, 
even with a brilliant retinue and many 
marble palaces, but always a prisoner, with 
Pashas ever whispering in his ear, and one 
ambassador pulling this way while another 
pulls that, is the most unenviable in the 
whole world. With unmoved features he 
raised his right hand from breast to fore- 
head in acknowledgment of the salutes. 
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High on the minaret by the mosque-side 
a white-robed muezzin stood, and with 
shrill, thrilling, plaintive voice, clear above 
all other sounds, sang “‘ A//éhu akbar (three 
times); ashhadu anna lé iléha ill-allah, 
anna Mohammedurrasilu-llah (repeatedly) ; 
hayyé alas-sala” (repeatedly), which means 
“ Allah is great ; I testify that there is no 
God but Allah, and Mohammed is the 
prophet of Allah ; come to prayer.” 

The carriage in which the Sultan rode 
proceeded slowly through the gates to the 
imperial entrance of the mosque, a rich 
carpet covering the marble steps. When 
the Caliph alighted, he turned to the 
crowd, raised his hand, and then, alone, 
walked up the stairs and disappeared from 
sight, all the dignitaries swarming through 
the main entrance, pushing like so many 
Englishwomen trying to enter a church 
and witness a wedding. The sons of 
the Sultan joined this crowd. Several of 
his Majesty’s favourite horses were led 
by grooms to the side of the mosque till 
prayers were over. The foot of no 
Christian is permitted to touch the floor 
of this sacred place, and so, during the 
half-hour before the Sultan appeared again, 
there was nothing for it but to inspect the 
soldiers, who, all facing the mosque, stood 
at ease and gossiped. The officers, in 


their blue cloaks slashed with red silk, the 
steeds pulling at their bits, the fluttering 
pennons, the ladies in the carriages, and, 
far away, behind three rows of horse- 
soldiers, the throng of sightseers from the 
capital, provided enough to attract and 


interest. The picture was one full of 
novelty to the European eye. 

The appearance of the princes running 
across the courtyard to their horses was 
the first signal that prayers were over. 
Two of the sons were very little chaps, 
about eight or ten years old, and they had 
to be lifted to their animals, where they 
sat, each holding a lance, but evidently 
not quite sure whether they were going to 
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be pitched off or not. Marshals, generals, 
and others made a sort of semicircle, and 
bowed low, again and again, when the 
Sultan came out. He did not return to 
the Palace in the coach by which he came. 
He entered a hooded vehicle, with big, 
heavy, painted wheels, drawn by a couple 
of cream-coloured ponies. Seizing the 
reins, he gave a swing of the whip, and 
drove off with not even a groom perched 
behind. There was, however, no need for 
a groom. All the Court functionaries, 
were they athletic or the opposite, started 
running at the back of the carriage, holding 
on to it, pushing it, and giving the wheels 
a shove with their hands, for all the world 
like a pack of political partisans at the tail 
of a newly elected Parliamentary candidate. 
So the Caliph disappeared from view ; all 
the bands started playing different airs, 
and the soldiers were marched off different 
ways, and once more all was confusion 
and shouting. 

I had no sooner drunk some coffee 
which the Grand Chamberlain had sent 
for the refreshment of his guests than I 
had to set off through the motley crowd, 
guided by a Turk who could understand 
me about as little as I could understand 
him, to find my carriage. The ride back to 
Constantinople was as exciting as driving 
from the Bois de Boulogne down the 
Champs Elysées after the Grand Prix. 
The way was packed with conveyances in 
charge of shrieking coachmen, and the din 
was terrible. Pashas snorted at the delays ; 
beauties from harems gazed out of the 
windows, heédless of the sour-featured 
eunuchs, to have a glimpse at a European, 
and then raised the curtain at the back of 
the carriage to obtain another glimpse ; 
pedestrians swore at drivers for nearly 
running them down; __horse-soldiers 
careered hither and thither. It was an 
interesting morning, and one which I see 
again in my mind’s eye as I write, with all 
its brilliancy and pageantry. 
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N ORWAY has rapidly become one of 


the happy hunting-grounds of the 
English tourist, and steam-ship companies, 
yachting and tourists’ agencies are keenly 
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A generation or two ago the regular 
visitors to Norway consisted principally of 
wealthy Englishmen and their friends, 
who went there to fish and shoot and to 


KILEFOS, NEAR GUDVANGEN, 1850 FEET HIGH. 


competing for the privilege of carrying 
the adventurous holiday-makers across the 
North Sea, and showing them the glories 
of the land of the Vikings and the Mid- 
night Sun. 


brace themselves up after the fatigues of 
the London season. Many of them 
must now look back with a certain regret 
to that happy, pleasant time when they 
were left in undisturbed possession of the 
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country with its splendid salmon rivers 
and vast shooting grounds. In those days 
there were no advertisements to be seen 
in the newspapers or on the walls of the 
railway stations, calling attention to Nor- 
way as a country for the tourist. There 
were, of course, regular steamers from 
Hull and London to Bergen and 
Christiania, but they depended more upon 
goods than passenger traffic, and if you 
turned to the pages of ‘“ Bradshaw,” 
you were sure to find the sailings of 
these steamers; otherwise, the country 
was left very much to advertise itself 
as one of the finest in Europe in which 
to spend a holiday. Very soon, how- 
ever, one or two English tourist agencies 
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when the vessel stops at some town or 
place on the way up the fjords, to allow 
them to make a short excursion up the 
country to some waterfall or other place 
of interest. You sit in your deck-chair 
and smoke your cigarette, while an ever- 
changing panorama of some of the grandest 
and: wildest scenery passes beforé your 
eyes, and, so far, it must be admitted that 
this is a convenient and comfortable way 
of getting a glimpse of Norway, but, 
strictly speaking, it is but a glimpse. 
Much of the charm of travelling in foreign 
countries is derived from the: intercourse 
with the inhabitants; but the passengers 


on these cruisers, or “‘ floating hotels,” as 
they are called by the Norwegians, have 
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saw an “opening,” and a number of 
personally conducted and independent 
tours were arranged and advertised. The 
tourist traffic increased rapidly, and during 
the last few years Norway has been visited 
each summer on an average by twenty 
thousand English. One of the latest 
developments of this traffic is the so-called 
‘* Cruises on the Norwegian coast”; but 
although this may be a very convenient 
and inexpensive way of getting a glimpse 
of the country, it can hardly be said to be 
the right way of seeing Norway. For a 
moderate sum you embark at Hull, New- 
castle, or Aberdeen, on board a comfort- 
ably fitted-up passenger-steamer or steam- 
yacht, and proceed across the North Sea 
and along the Norwegian coast and fjords, 
the passengers remaining the whole of the 
time on board, except on the few occasions 


unfortunately little or no opportunity of 
mixing with the people, or of becoming 
acquainted with their mode of life. These 
“ cruises” may, however, be recommended 
as pioneering expeditions to enable the 
uninitiated to choose some pleasant spot, 
where on their next visit—for in most 
cases anyone who has been to Norway 
is sure to wish to see it again — they 
can settle down and make excursions into 
the country, or on the fjords by the local 
steamers. 

The right way to see Norway and to 
enjoy your trip thoroughly is to travel 
“independently,” whether alone or in 
a small party of two or four; large 
parties should be avoided. There are 
several routes from England to Norway, 
both across the North Sea and overland 
vid Holland, Hamburg, Copenhagen, and 
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Gothenburg. This latter route can be 
recommended to those who do not care to 
undergo the sufferings of mal de mer, but 
it is a long journey, occupying sixty hours’ 
continual travelling, and is, besides, also 
somewhat expensive. The shortest arid 
cheapest way to reach Norway is by steamer 
from Hull or Newcastle to Bergen or 
Christiania, or from London to Christian- 
sand and Christiania, and the dates of 


sailing and the fares can easily be found 
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in the advertisement pages of ‘‘ Bradshaw” 
or the “‘ A.B.C. Guide.” 
Norway in one season is a stupendous 
task, and could scarcely be accom- 
plished less than three months. The 
traveller should therefore select one 
particular part of the country for each 
visit, and allow sufficient time to make 
the tour leisurely in order to enjoy it 
thoroughly and have a few days in reserve 
in the event of bad weather. Once landed 
in Norway, the cost of travelling “‘ inde- 
pendently” is no greater than by the per- 
sonally conducted tours. It is no longer 
necessary to have a guide or interpreter 


To do the whole of 
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in Norway; all the people you come into 
contact with know English sufficiently to 
understand all your wants, and when you, 
besides, have the usual vocabulary in your 
guide-book to refer to, you may safely 
venture into any part of the country. The 
Norwegians are well known for their 
honesty, and “‘ overcharging” is a thing 
rarely heard of. At all hotels and post- 
ing-stations the prices are fixed. If you 
remain for a week or more a considerable 
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reduction is generally made. Excellent 
board and lodgings can thus be obtained 
for the moderate price of four shillings and 
sixpence per day. In travelling by the 
Norwegian steamers it is well to remember 
that husband and wife only pay a fare and 
a half. Life on board the fjord steamers 
is an interesting and enjoyable one. The 
accommodation on board is good, and the 
food and cooking excellent. Most visitors 
come away from Norway with pleasant 
recollections of the wonderful ‘‘ spreads ” 

at breakfast, dinner, and supper on board 
these steamers. The same may now also 
be said about the hotels, both in town 
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and country. Until about ten years ago 
the traveller had to put up with very plain 
and often poor accommodation at the old 
posting-stations, but now large and com- 
fortable hotels are to be found on all the 
principal routes, and even at the out-of- 
the-way places great improvements have 
been made both with regard to accommo- 
dation and food. Good wines can always 
be had at moderate prices, but the beer of 
the country—a kind of Lager beer—is ex- 
cellent, and can safely be recommended. 
The national vehicle of the country is the 
well-known sario/, a kind of low gig, holding 
only one passenger, with a seat behind for 
the driver. The Illustration on page 465 
is from a photograph of a kariol belong- 
ing to the German Emperor, which he 
uses on his annual visits to Norway. 
There is nothing more delightful and 
exhilarating than a drive in a kariol down 
the Norwegian hills. The s/o/kjerre, which 
holds two passengers, is also very much 
used, especially for the conveyance of 
travellers, and is therefore the more 
“‘ sociable” of the two vehicles. By the 
stolkjerre two persons can travel for a fare 
and a half. Fora party of three or four 
persons very comfortable four - wheeled 
carriages can be obtained on all the 
principal routes. The ‘“ Lomme-Reise- 
route,” a kind of Norwegian ‘‘ Bradshaw,” 
or “ Bennett’s Handbook,” an excellent 
work in English, will give the traveller 
every information about the distances 
between the stations and the travelling 
expenses on the various routes, both by 
land and water. Norway is an ideal 
country for pedestrians and _ cyclists. 
Although it is mountainous, the roads 
have been so skilfully constructed in zig- 
zag windings that cyclists. will find no 
difficulty in climbing the hills. A useful 
map for cyclists has lately been~published 
at Christiania, and can easily be obtained 
through one’s bookseller. 

For those travellers who wish to avoid 
all trouble and difficulties connected with 
payments in foreign money, a very con- 
venient and useful system of railway, 
steamer, posting, and hotel coupons has 


lately been established by some of the 
tourist agencies both in England and 
Norway. The latter have branch offices 


at allthe principal ports of landing, and 
will even undertake to plan out carefully 
the tour for each individual or party ac- 
cording to the time at his or their disposal, 
showing the distances to be travelled 
each day, what excursions to make en 
route, and giving other useful hints to the 
tourist bent on * independent” travelling. 








One ought not to forget to secure a berth 
in good time by one of the steamers from 
England, as they are generally crowded 
during the summer season. 

It is not my intention to attempt any 
description of the country and the people 
in this short article. I will only refer the 
intending visitor to the numerous books 
of travel on Norway which of late have 
been published, and I would recommend 
him to make himself acquainted with one 
or two of them—for instance, Good- 
man’s “Best Tour in Norway” and 
Mockler-Ferryman’s “‘ In the Northman’s 
Land,” before leaving England. 

Having called attention to what I 
consider to be the right way of seeing 
Norway—that of travelling independently 
and leisurely through the country, to 


go where you like and to_ stop 
where you like—and having shown 
the increased facilities and great im- 


provements made of late for the comfort 
of the visitors to the country, I will now 
sketch in rough outlines some of the 
best tours in Norway, which the reader, 
having provided himself with a road- 
map of the country, will be easily able 


to follow. 
The first I will call Zhe Suldal- 
Hardanger Tour. Take one of the 


steamers from Hull or Newcastle for 
Bergen, but land at Stavanger, whence 
proceed the same day by one of the fjord 
steamers to Sand, at the head of the Bukn- 
fjord, and thence by road to Osen on the 
Suldal lake. Here take the small steamer 
to Nes, at the opposite end of the lake, 
whence by road through the magnificent 
Bratlands valley to Horre on the Rdéldal 
lake, where a day or two may be 
pleasantly spent. There are good hotels 
at Horre and the neighbouring village of 
Réldal. From Horre proceed by road 
across the Réldal mountain to Odde in 
Hardanger, passing the beautiful water- 
falls, the Espeland and Laatefos. At 
Odde the traveller should remain for three 
or four days. From here excursions can 
be made to the Buarbre and Folgefond 
Glaciers. One day should be devoted to 
an excursion to the celebrated waterfall, 
the Skjeggedalsfos, which is reached 
partly by boat and partly on foot. Several 
hours of hard climbing along a narrow 
path on the side of a lofty mountain has 
to be accomplished, but no one will ever 
regret the exertion. On the next page will 
be found an Illustration from a photograph 
of a point of the path, 1500 ft. above the 
fjord. lf time permits, two days should 
be allowed for this excursion, especially if 
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ladies are of the party. Good quarters for 
the night can be had at the new hotel at 
Skjeggedal. From Odde proceed by 
steamer along the famous Hardanger fjord 
to Bergen, where, before returning to 
England, one or two days should be 
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reserved for the sights of the town, the 
beautiful environs, and the old church at 
Fantoft. From Bergen there are four or 
five steamers a week to Hull or Newcastle. 
This tour can be accomplished in fourteen 
days, costing on an average 41 per day, 
including all expenses. 

For the second tour—7Zhe Sognefjord 
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and Nordfjord Tour—embark also at Hull 
or Newcastle and proceed to Bergen. 
The morning after arrival, go on by rail to 
Vossevangen and thence by road to the 
famous Stalheim, with its large and excel- 
lent hotel. One or two days should be 
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spent here for rest or walks in the neigh- 
bourhood. From Stalheim by road through 
the magnificent Nerdédal to Gudvangen 
on the Sognefjord. Opposite the village 
of Gudvangen is the remarkable fall— 
the Kilefos, 1850 ft. high—of which we 
present an Illustration. From Gud- 
vangen proceed by steamer along the 
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celebrated Nzrdfjord and Sognefjord as far 
as Vadheim, whence by road to Utvik on 
Here cross by boat or 


the Nordfjord. 
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steamer to Faleide, and then by road past 
the mighty Hornindalsrokken to Hel- 
lesylt. Thence by steamer through the 
Geiranger, the wildest and grandest of 
the Norwegian fjords, to Merok, at the 
head of the fjord. Merok can now also 
be reached from Hellesylt via Visnes, 
Stryn, and Grotlid. This road, which was 
only finished last year, has opened up 
another new district, full of wonderful 
beauty and grandeur, to the tourist. From 
Merok by steamer along the Storfjord to 
Aalesund. No time should be lost here 
in catching another steamer for Bergen, 
where any spare days can be profitably 
spent before returning to England. This 
tour can also be accomplished in fourteen 
days, but will cost £2 to 43 more than 
the first. 

The third tour—Zhe Grand Tour of 
Western Norway, as it may be called—is 
really a combination of the first and the 
second tour, and can be accomplished in 
three weeks, if the stay at R6dldal, Odde, 
and Stalheim is curtailed by a day at each 
place. The traveller lands at Stavanger 
and, after having finished the Suldal- 
Hardanger Tour, proceeds on his arrival 
at Bergen to Vossevangen, Stalheim, and 
Gudvangen, completing the remainder of 
the Sognefjord and Nordfjord Tour as far 
as Aalesund ; thence by steamer to Bergen 
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and back to England. The cost of this 
tour is about £25. 

Anyone who has a month at his disposal 
should extend this last tour to the Roms- 
dal district. In this case proceed by 
steamer from Aalesund to Molde and 
Veblungsnes. Thence by road up the 
Romsdal to Horgheim, and back again the 
same way to Molde. A fine view of the 
celebrated mountains, the Romsdalhorn 
and the Troldtinderne, is obtained on the 
way to Horgheim. The scenery in this 
neighbourhood is altogether very grand 
and impressive. From Molde by steamer 
to Bergen and thence to England. The 
Romsdal trip would cost about £3 extra. 
By including the Romsdal, the traveller 
has really seen all that is grandest of 
Western Norway. 

The fourth—7he West Coast, Throndhjem, 
and Christiania Tour—would first of all 
include all the places visited on the pre- 
ceding tour in Western Norway and the 
Romsdal district, but instead of returning 
to Bergen from Horgheim, the traveller 
should continue up the Romsdal to 
Dombaas on the Dovre Mountain (a fine 
field for botanists and sportsmen), where 
a day or two should be spent. From 
Dombaas proceed along the main road 
from Christiania to Throndhjem as far as 
Stéren, where take the train to Throndhjem, 
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the ancient capital of Norway. One or 
two days should be reserved for seeing the 
old cathedral, the environs, and the two 
waterfalls in the neighbourhood. From 
Throndhjem by train to Christiania, a 
long but very interesting railway journey 
of seventeen hours. The sights of Christi- 
ania, the museums, the old Viking ship, 
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Then proceed along the main road through 
Telemarken to Hankelidseter and Réldal. 
Here cross the mountain to Odde, where 
two or three days should be spent in 
making excursions (see the first tour). 
From Odde by steamer on the Hardanger 
fjord to Bergen, whence by steamer to 
England. This tour can be comfortably 
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etc., and a visit to Holmenkollen will only 
occupy a couple of days. From Christiania 
there are weekly steamers to London and 
Hull. This tour takes five weeks to 
accomplish, and the expenses will not 
exceed £1 per day. 

The fifth—Zhe Telemarken- Hardanger 
Tour—can be made by steamer from 
London, Hull, or Newcastle to Christiania. 
Having done the sights of the capital, 
proceed by rail to Kongsberg, thence by 
road to Hitterdal (with the ancient wooden 
church) and Tinoset. From here make 
an excursion to the celebrated Rjukanfos, 
one of the finest waterfalls in Europe. 


accomplished in fourteen days. 
cost about £1 per day. 

The only important tour now left to 
mention is the very long and fascinating 
one to the North Cape. The scenery on 
the Nordland coast and in the Lofoten 
Islands is well known for its peculiar 
character and mystic beauty. The Mid- 
night Sun is visible at the North Cape 
from the middle of May to the end of 
July, and any traveller who finds himself 
in Throndhjem during that period can 
proceed from thence in the Norwegian 
mail steamers, and be back at Throndhjem 
in eight days. 


Average 
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